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Regents Inaugurate Dr. Allen 


New President of the | iniversity and Commissioner 


of Education Installed at SS8th Convocation 


isco BY THE RICHLY COLORED ACCOUTERMENTS OF ACADEMI 
life on formal display, Dr. James KE. Allen, Jr. was inaugurated as 
President of The University of the State of New York and Commis 
sioner of Education at ceremonies in Chancellors Hall at Albany on the 
evening of May 4. His formal installation as the eighth educator to 
occupy this position was the climax of the &8&th Convocation of the 
Board of Regents which opened in the afternoon with addresses by 
three noted leaders in the educational field. The Convocation theme 
was “* The Regents look Ahead.” 
Delegates from 300 of the Nation’s leading colleges attended in 
addition to educators and others from all parts of the State. 
Chancellor John P. Myers of Plattsburgh, in delivering his 
charge to Dr. Allen, said: 
We are about to inaugurate Dr. James E. Allen as Commissioner ot 
Iducation and President of The University of the State of New York, to 
which high office he has been elected by the Board of Regents as their chiet 
administrative officer. It is fitting that he be charged with the fulfillment 
of his responsibilities under the philosophy by which for over a century 
and a half the Regents have guided the development of education in this 
State. These policies are basic and broad. 
First — All the children of the State are entitled to a basic education, 
each according to his or her ability, that they may be useful members of 
society and responsive to their obligations as citizens of the State and 
Nation. This requires not only expansion, but equalization of opportunity 
for all regardless of geographic location, economic status, national origin, 
race, color or creed. 

Second — High educational standards in the schools must be main 
tained and steadily improved. The schools of the State are good, but they 
must become better. This involves not only new buildings and classrooms, 





but continu ng efforts eX] 1 and improve our teachet ining pt 
oT s Pertect s still « he r hor 
Third Phe principle of ne rule is a pr e requisite O the « 
ratic process in edu Che expansi yortur } ( ct 
s dards mus CCOl plished wherever possible | Vice Cc st 
v1 lance and rec el ( to teachers, super ( s, scl | boards 
d the people t lO school eetings Patience nd erseverance do 
LLI\ eval and ¢ ra r should lye i S resort eve ug] he 
eg uthority is present 
Finally he unity of this all-embracing University with the dive 
sity of its constituent members must be maintained. It is a uniquely use 
ul means of expanding and improving our whole educatio structure 
ach private and parochial as well as each public schox d college is 
responsibility of the President and the Regents. Each must be assisted, 
as best can be, to grow not only in size but quality The private and 
parochial institutions are as important to our educational system as art 
the publicly supported ones. The State shou ( lement the private 
offerings, not compete with them, and together all branches of the Uni 
ersity should p ror the needs of the futt ire 
Mr. President and Commissioner, you are herewith formally inaugu 
rated into the office which uninstalled you have filled notably these last few 
months. In all vour operations you are to be guided by these four cardinal 
principles. The Regents welcome you, as does the whole body of the | 
versity. May your decisions be resolute and firm, May your judgments 
he objective and fair. May your plans tor the future be imaginative and 


‘ t 
courageous for “ where there is no vision the people perish.” May vou be 


lom and strength of spirit equal to your task 


given Wis 


Presiding at the afternoon session was Vice Chancellor Roger W. 
Straus. Rabbi Julius Kk. Gutmann of Congregation Berith Sholom in 
Troy delivered the invocation. Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, spoke on “ The Further 
ance of Science as a National Goal and Value.” Dr. Charles W. Cole, 
president of Amherst College, had for the title of his address “ Educa 
tion in the Coming Years.” Dr. William Jansen, superintendent of 
schools of New York City, spoke on * Looking Together.” 

Music for both the afternoon and evening sessions was performed 
by the Hempstead High School Symphony Orchestra, Imogene Boyle, 
conductor, and Everett Lee, guest conductor. The Lansingburge High 
School Choir presented several vocal selections at the afternoon session, 

Chancellor Myers presided in the evening. The Reverend Ross 
Blake of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church in Albany gave the 
invocation. 
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Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist. Associate Commissioner for Higher Edu 
cation, introduced the new college presidents and other college officials 
who took office since the last Convocation. They were welcomed into 
rhe University ot the State of New York I Reg 


= 4 


nt John FF. Brosnan 
Introducing the new superintendents of schools who took office since the 
previous Convocation was Dr. Frederick |. Moffitt, Associate Commis 
sioner for Elementary, Secondary and Adult Education. Welcoming 
them was Regent Edgar W. Couper. 


Donald E. Sheldon of Hannibal, a senior at State University Col 
lege for Teachers at Oswego, on behalf of all students at all levels in 
the State, brought greetings to the new Commissioner. Greetings on 
behalf of all teachers and professors in the State were brought by Mrs. 
May M. Henry, chairman of the English Department at Roosevelt High 
School in) Yonkers and first vice president ot the New York State 
Teachers Association. Superintendent of Schools Lyndon H. Strough of 
Rome offered greetings on behalf of all school and college administra 
tors. The vice chairman of the Board of Trustees ot Columbia Uni 
versity, Robert W. Watt, presented greetings on behalf of all govern 


Ing boards of schools and ce leges. 


Representing Governor Averell Harriman was Jonathan }. Ding 
ham, secretary to the Governor, who welcomed Dr. Allen in his new 


p St. 


Following the charge to Dr. Allen by the Chancellor, the newly 
inaugurated President of The University of the State of New York and 
Commissioner of Education gave his inaugural address, which will be 


found elsewhere in this issue of THe BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS. 


The Right Reverend Edward J. Maginn, vicar general of the 
\lbany Diocese of the Roman Catholic Caurch, gave the benediction, 


\ reeeption followed in the Rotunda of the State Education Build 
ing, given by the Board of Regents and the State Education Depart 
ment for Commissioner and Mrs. Allen. 

The Convocation Committee of the Board of Regents included 
Regent Alexander J. Allan, Jr.. chairman; Regent Caroline Werner Gan 
nett, Regent Jacob L. Holtzmann and Regent George L. Hubbell, Jr. 

A pictorial story of the Convocation will be found in this BULLETIN, 
starting on the next page. Proceedings of the Convocation containing 


transcriptions of all the addresses will appear later this year. 
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PRINCIPAL PARTICIPANTS at the afternoon sessions of the Convoca- 


tion were, left to right, Dr. William Jansen. New York City superintendent 


of schools: President Charles W. Cole of Amherst College. Commissioner 
James E. Allen. Jr.. Regent Roger W. Straus and Dr. Detlev W. Bronk. 
president of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 


AT THE AFTERNOON SESSION of the Convocatior 
were, left to right, Rowland J. Pulling. Chief of the 
Bureau of Adult Education in the State Education Depart- 
ment, Dr. Clyde Moore of Cornell University and Mrs. 
Moore, and Fred B. Painter, superintendent of schools 
in Brighton. 





SELECTIONS A CAPELLA were among those presented by the 
Lansingburg High School Choir at the afternoon session of the 
Convocation. Donald E. Willetts was the director. 


DISCUSSING THE CONVOCATION, President Albert Ray 
Olpin of the University of Utah. Superintendent of Schools 
Parmer L. Ewing of Buffalo. Elizabeth B. Carey of the New 
York State Education Department and President Hollis L. 


Caswell of Columbia | niversity Teachers College 





OPENING _ the 
session of the Convocation 
was Chancellor John P. 
Viyers of the Board of 
Regents. 


evening 


= 


WELCOMING new col- 
lege presidents into The 
University of the State of 
New York Regent 


John F. Brosnan. 


Was 


INTRODUCING new college 
presidents was Dr. Ewald B. 
Nyquist, Associate Commis- 
sioner for Higher Education. 


LADIES OF THE STAFF of the State Education Department who served as 
hostesses at the Convocation. 





\EW 
were 
Fred 
ate 

ment 


(dul 


col- 
The 
e of 
gent 





VEW SUPERINTENDENTS 
were introduced by Dr. 
Frederick J. Moffitt. Associ- 
ate Commissioner for Ele- 
mentary. Secondary and 
Adult Edueation. 


~~" 
™, 


WELCOMING new | super- 
intendents of schools into 
The University of the State 
of New York was Regent 
Edgar W. Couper. 





FROM ALL) STUDENTS. 
Donald E. Sheldon of Hanni- 
bal. a senior at State Uni- 
versity Teachers College at 
Oswezo. brought greetings to 


Dr. Allen. 


RECEIVING PROGRAMS from June Malka of the State Education Depart- 
ment are. at left. Sister Frances Xavier. and right. Sister Regina Marie, who is 
president of D’Youville College, in Buffalo. 





ALL TEACHERS in the 
State were represented in 
offering greetings to the new 
Commissioner by Mrs. May 
M. Henry, chairman of the 
English Department of 
Roosevelt High School in 
Yonkers and first vice presi- 
dent of the New York State 
Teachers Association. 


Al hy S 
Ks Sn, oi 
GOVERNOR AVERELL HARRIMAN’S personal representative at the Con- 
vocation, Jonathan B. Bingham. 





GREETINGS on behalf of 
all school and college admin- 
istrators were brought to Dr. 
Allen by Lyndon H. Strough. 
superintendent of schools in 
Rome. 
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ON BEHALF of all Lovern- 
ing boards of schools and 
colleges, Robert W. YW att. 
vice chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of Columbia Uni. 
versity greeted Dr. Allen, 


; 
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HIGH POINT in the Convocation, Chancellor John P. 
Myers shaking hands with Dr. James E. Allen, Jr. after 
the formal inauguration of the latter as President of The 
University of the State of New York and Commissioner of 


Education. > 


HAPPY HANDS 
were those of 
Dr. Allen's two 
children at the 
moment of his 
inauguration 











RECEIVING the good wishes of Convocation participants following the pro- 
ceedings are, left to right, Mrs. James E. Allen, Jr., James E. Allen III, Judith 
Pell Allen and Commissioner Allen. 


IN THE RECEIVING 
LINE, following — the 
Convocation, were Re- 
gent Alexander J. Allan, 
Jr.. chairman of the 
Convocation Commit- 
tee, and Regent Edgar 


W. Couper. 


THREE DELEGATES of institu. 

tions of higher learning, President 

Robert S. Pace of Pace College, Dean aa 
Hardy L. Shirley of State University 

College of Forestry at Syracuse and y 
Professor Ibrahim Mansoury of Mills 

College of Education, with their host, 

Victor H. Cahalane, Assistant Di- 

rector, New York State Museum and 

Science Service 





Dr. Allen’s Inaugural Address 


Commissioner Stresses Security of Mind as Challenge tor 


Education in America in Years Ahead 


James E. ALLEN, JR. 
President of The University of the State of New York 
and Commissioner of Education 


IS THE Ft 


NDAMENTAL RESPONSIBILITY Ol 


rik COM 


{ prs TASK WHICH 

missioner of Education and President of The University of the State 
ot New York is to administer the educational affairs of the State in such 
a Way as to provide the best possible educational opportunities for all the 


citizens of the State. 


S. Draper’s when he assumed the position in 1904. 


bility which each of the other distin- 


guished Commissioners accepted as they 
took 
remained 


in turn office. This responsibility 


has constant through all the 
administrations which have guided educa- 
York State. 

Although the Commissioner’s responsi- 


which 


tion in New 


bility is constant, the conditions 


the methods and means of dis- 


this responsibility change with 


govern 
charging 
Each Commissioner in 


changing times. 


planning for his administration has been 


forced to consider his fundamental re- 
sponsibility in terms of the conditions of 
his day. So it is that I, 


administration, attempt to 


beginning my 
must under- 
stand present conditions, try to foresee 
possible changes ahead and strive to make 
plans for education in this State which 
will effectively meet the needs and chal- 
lenges of our times. 

Again in the life of our Nation, these 
The 


ability of human beings to adjust and 


are times that try the souls of men. 


adapt to change is being tested as never 
before by the literally world-shaking im- 
pact of the atomic age. The discoveries 
which brought about the atomic age have 
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This was the responsibility which became Andrew 


It was the resp msi 


disclosed new frontiers and made us 
again a pioneer nation in a pioneer world 
If we are to be successful as pioneers, we 
are going to have to develop in ourselves 
enabled our 


the characteristics which 


forefathers to face new frontiers and to 


go forward boldly to see and conquer 
They were courageous and daring, as we 
possessed in mind 
God 


| eeply certain 


must be, because they 


and spirit an abiding faith in and 


confidence in themselves 


of their abilities and resources of 


body, mind and soul, they found strength 


own 


and power to go on into the unknown, 
conscious of their lack of material secur 
itv but secure in their faith in themselves 

We, as pioneers of the atomic age, can 
go forward, sustained by the realization 
that we possess a far greater measure of 
those who went 


material security than 


before In fact, before the age of the 
atom, the search for material security had 


become almost a national fetish 
|* THE EARLY PART OF THIS CENTURY 
which was to see the beginning of a 


new age of man, the United States was a 
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nation entering an era Of industrial, eco 
nomic and social development which 
seemed to hold promise of continuing 


} 
toward an ever better 


there was a tremendous dis 


parity between the rich and poor in in 
come, status and way of life, economic 


ind social changes were beginning which 
foreshadowed a narrowing of the gap be 
tween wealth and poverty Material se 


1] 
iI 


curity for all seemed to be a not un 


reasonable hope for the citizens of this 


country Electricity and automobiles, 


commercial growth and development, in- 


ventions and industrial expansion, mass 


communication, social reform and change 


were all part of a nation confident of its 


power to prosper from within and equally 


sure of freedom from interference from 


the happy circum- 


ic 


because of 
stances of an ocean on either st 
\lthough 


\merica was widening the horizons of its 


this era of expansion in 


citizens, the great mass of people still led 
their lives within the limits of a world 
which seemed manageable and under- 


standable. There was as vet no general 


or widespread 


awareness of the control 
to be exerted by the gigantic and remote 
forces of world conflict and change. 

Then we were drawn reluctantly into 
the turmoil of World War | which was 
vivid and dramatic evidence of the ir- 
resistible influence of external forces upon 
us both as individuals and as a nation. 
\Vhile this war produced the first cracks 
in the foundation upon which the Nation's 
sense of security rested, these first cracks 


“War To 


Back to 


were patched up, and with the 


end Wars” over, the crv was 


Normale, 


(in the surface, conditions did return 


to normal, and indeed advanced bevond 


that level of and prosperity 


pre IO TE ss 
considered normal for the 


But 


which Was 


United States underneath these 


apparently good times, forces were mov 


ing which were to bring about the crash 
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of 1929. It was this cataclysmic event 
which finally weakened our confidence in 
the inevitability of 
rooted 


material security 
in national security and_ started 


us on the search for ways of building 


material security for ourselves. In order 


to cushion ourselves against another such 


devastating blow, we as individuals 
the financial protection of insur 


ance and 


sought 
the employment secur 


savings : 


ity of tenure and unions; the old-age 
security of pensions and 
the health 


\e called 


to assume greater responsibility for in 


retirement pro 


security of hospital 


erams: 


plans upon the government 


dividual material security as well as for 


national material security and to. take 


steps to avoid future depressions and re 
\We sought 


against war by insisting upon a national 


cessions. to achieve security 
policy of hands-off in world affairs 

But in the midst of all of these etforts, 
World War Il engulfed the world, 


it war 


and 


the atom bombs which ended. th: 


ended, too, any faith we might have had 


that material security alone is enough. 


The material security we possess is 


1 


represented for most of us by the records 


which exist of such things as our insur 


ance policies, our savings accounts and 
our retirement plans. To realize how 


vulnerable such security is, one has only 
to listen to the radio announcer who asks 
\re your business and personal records 
fe? Let us store them for you in our 


\dirondack 


sate 


t 


hombproof caves deep in the 
Mountains.” 
The events which have shaped our lives 


and actions have shown us the wisdom of 


attempting to achieve a reasonable meas 


s 


ure of material security. But they have 


made us deeply and disturbingly 


ail 
aisoO 


aware of the inadequacy of material secur 


- § 


ity alone in providing the security of mind 
which is so necessary if we are to live suc- 


cessfully amidst the uncertainties and 


complexities of the atomic age. 
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PRESENTING HIS INAUGURAL 


/j Spears Pelore Te eVeningy SESSION 


Pa ote ’ J, | 
hori are thre Rege Wis and distinguished gl 


ii thre Hie mpstead Hi gh School S \ mph nh 


mental music tor wth sessions unde) thr 


W E HAVE BEEN FORCED TO REALIZI 
' that it is the intangibles of faith in 
ourselves, faith in our fellowmen and faith 
in God which bring true security of mind. 
Irom such faith comes our belief in our 
selves and our confidence that our abil 
ties our powers of body, mind and 
spirit will be equal to the demands 


which life may make upon us. This con 


fidence, depending not upon the shifting 
and vulnerable support of material things, 
but upon the firm and impregnable sup 
port of man’s inner resources, 1s_ tru 
security of the mind 

I am convinced that we shall tail in our 
attempts to educate our young people ot 
today and tomorrow for successful living 
in the world which is theirs if we do not 
recognize the need of educating for secur 
ity of mind. Education which hopes to 
give security of mind must go beyond 
that which is necessary for earning a 


living. 
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responsibility to himself and to his fel- 
lowmen. He must be educated to an un- 
derstanding of the world in which he 
lives. He must be educated to the fullest 
possible development of his abilities and 
talents. 

To provide a program which meets the 
needs of educating for security of mind 
is the challenge of education in our time. 
lf we succeed, we shall again have genera- 
tions of pioneers going forward with 
courage and conviction into the uncharted 
ways of the atomic age, the hydrogen 
age, the age of interplanetary travel, the 
age of still undreamed wonders and 
developments. 

r IS OBVIOUS THAT IN OUR ENDEAVOR 
| to provide an educational 
which meets this challenge we are facing 
Educa- 


program 


a task of tremendous magnitude. 
tion has always been an enterprise full of 
problems because of the great responsibil- 
ity of its purpose and the complex variety 
of program necessary to fulfill its obliga- 
tions. However, in the world of today, 
the problems and difficulties have multi- 
plied and broadened to create a situation 
which is making and will continue to 
make unprecedented demands on our 
educational system. 
The problem which is most readily 
apparent and most easily understood is 
that of 1950, nearly 


three-quarters of a million boys and girls 


numbers. Since 
have been added to the rolls of our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools —an in- 
crease of 27 percent; it is expected that 
almost a million more will be added be- 
tween now and 1965. In our colleges and 


universities enrollments may well be 


doubled within 15 years. This growth in 
numbers creates a host of other problems 

the need for space, the need for variety 
of programs, the need for more teachers. 
There is also the imperative need for em- 
phasizing quality while struggling to meet 
the demands of quantity. 
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Then, too, the educational program 
must be planned in terms of the needs of 
society. We must find ways of preparing 
young people to live in a world of in- 
creasing population which creates further 
problems of housing, transportation and 
human relations. We must devise pro- 
grams which satisfy the need for scientific 
and technoiogical growth, and, at the 
same time, provide the additional under- 
standing which will enable future citizens 
to be masters, not servants, of the de- 
velopments they bring about. 

The urgency of the need for solutions 
of these problems is forcing education into 
an era of rapid expansion and chare. 
Present methods must be reexamined 2iid 
reevaluated in terms of their efficiency in 
providing solutions for these new prob- 
lems. When current practices and plans 
are judged to be inadequate, we must 
then be resourceful and creative in finding 
new ways. We will have to be willing to 
experiment, to discard some old theories 
and traditions, to change set patterns. 

We must make certain, however, that 
in the urgency of the need for finding 
solutions for these new problems we do 
not allow ourselves to forego the coor- 
dination of planning and development 
which is essential for orderly, efficient, 


economical change and expansion. 


J © IN NEW YORK STATE ARE FORTI 
nate in having evolved a legal and 
administrative structure for education 
which facilitates coordination of planning 
This structure 


been a source of great strength and has 


and development. has 
made New York’s education system the 
pride of her citizens and a model for other 
States to follow. 

The significance of this organization 
was emphasized at the Ejighty-seventh 
Convocation of two years ago when three 
important dates in the history of the 
State’s 


brated 


educational were cele- 


1784-185 


system 


1904. 
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Of special significance among these 
dates is that of 1904 when the Legislature 
combined under the Board of Regents 
the corporation known as The University 
of the State of New York, created in 
1784, and the Department of Public In- 
struction, 1854. 
since 1904, the whole of education in New 
York State, 


public, private or parochial auspices, has 


established in Thus, 


whether conducted under 
heen joined together in one great system 
headed by the Board of Regents. 

It is this 
solidarity of structure, which is our great 


‘oneness,’ this unity, this 
strength as we go forward into a new era 
of education in our State. The coordi- 
nated planning and action which are pos- 
sible within a structure which encom- 
passes all of education, from our great 
hope for meeting present-day needs in 
ways which will not only be effective now 
but which will prove to be constructive 
parts of an orderly, productive pattern 
of growth. 

There can be no isolation in education. 
The term, “ levels of education,” is illus- 
trative of this fact, for inherent in it is 
the rec nition of the dependence of one 
part upon the other higher levels de- 
pending on the strong foundation and in- 
tegration of the lower levels and the whole 
no stronger than its weakest pari. To 
plan in the isolation of the needs of a par- 
ticular level of education, unrelated to the 
whole, is to run the risk of waste and in 
efliciency which we cannot afford. Kain- 
dergarten must look forward to college 
and college must not forget the kinder- 
gartens to come. 

Keach level of the educational structure 
has a direct concern in and is heavily de- 
pendent upon the kind and quality of 
work done by the others. The elementary 
and secondary schools are dependent 
universities for 
The 


leges and universities must prepare these 


upon our colleges and 


teachers and administrators. col- 


teachers from the raw material supplied 
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by our elementary and secondary schools 
The professional schools, in order to pre 
numbers of well-trained 


pare sufficient 


doctors, nurses, engineers, scientists and 
others for the needs of society must be 
undergirded by strong preprotessional 
curriculums at the secondary school and 
college levels. It is clear, therefore, that 
there must be full and constant interlevel 
articulation and interinstitutional coordi 


nation with respect to the setting of 
standards, curriculum planning, counsel 
ing and staff utilization. 

\n analysis of the program at any level 
of our educational system will abound 
with illustrations and specific instances of 
articulation and 


The 


ation which exists in the field of higher 


this need for interlevel 


interinstitutional cooperation. situ 
education at this time serves as a pertinent 


and revealing example. Here, we have 
the pressure of numbers, of the require 
ments for trained manpower, of the short 
ages of faculties and facilities, of time, and 
above all, the pressure of the imperative 
entire 


need for quality throughout the 


program. These pressures are pushing 
higher education into a period of forced 
growth which will require efforts far 
beyond those which would have served in 


a period of more natural expansion. 


i MEET THE DEMANDS OF THIS PERIOD 
we shall need to use and expand our 
existing institutions, both public and pri 
vate, to the fullest possible extent. It will 
also be necessary to establish new institu 
The 


of supporting these new 


tions of various kinds. cost and 


method post 
secomlary programs cannot be considered 
apart from the heavy financial demands of 
public elementary and secondary schools 
Some of these new institutions will need 
to be closely related to secondary school 
curriculums, some will be terminal in 
character, others will need to be related 
more closely to the upper years of colleges 


and universities. 
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To determine what institutions can and 


should expand and for how many; to 


need 


} 


determine what new institutions are 


«l, where they should be located and how 
they should be organized, controlled and 
financed ; to see that quality is maintained 
and advanced all this, it is very clear, 
will require cooperation and coordination 
of the highest order between public and 
education 
and between all levels and units in The 
~f New York. 


The problems of other levels are no less 


private institutions of higher 


University of the State 


demanding and the need for cooperation 
and coordination is equally compelling in 
all the varied phases of our educational 


program. Cooperation is essential to the 


success of our efforts to promote con- 
structive educational development and 
growth. An understanding of the vital 


importance of cooperation serves to re 
mind us anew of the value of the structure 
With the vast 


resources of our State Education Depart- 


of our educational system. 


ment, of our State University, of our more 


than one hundred other institutions of 


higher learning, of our great system of 
public schools, of our independent and 
parochial schools, and our farflung system 
of libraries and museums — with all of 
these joined together in a structure which 
encourages and makes possible the highest 


f cooperation, it seems not overly 


degree « 
optimistic to foresee success in overcom 
ing present difficulties and in continuing 
progress in the development of our educa 
tional system. 

The preservation and strengthening of 


this structure—our greatest asset—must 
be the concern of all. Any weakening of 
this structure will lead to a weakening of 


our educational system. So it is that we, 


all who are interested in the welfare of 
education in our State, must be ever-con- 
scious of the value of this structure we are 
so fortunate to have, and ever-alert and 
preserving and 


diligent in protecting, 


strengthening it 
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HOWEVER, ONLY til 


™ rRUCTURE IS, 
WY the toundation and 


for 


framework It 


remains those who build on this 


foundation and within this framework to 


take action which makes the best use ot 


and strength 


the advantages of its solidity 


vervone engaged in the project of tur 
thering educational progress must carry 
out his task to the best of his ability 


Those who are in positions of leadership 


must accept the heavier burden of re 


sponsibility which is theirs. Upon the 


Board of Regents falls the heaviest burden 
of all, for theirs is the greatest responsi 
bility of all. In their keeping is the wel 


fare of the whole educational 


the State. 


system of 


The Board of Regents serves as_ the 


ducation To 
that 


policymaking body for « 


perform this function, it is necessary 
the Regents consider the needs of all of 
education. To perceive these needs and 
assure policies broadly representative and 
widely understood, it is essential that they 
maintain close liaison with members of 
the profession, governing boards of our 
schools and colleges, and citizen groups. 
Then with the fullest possible knowledge 
of the needs and aims of education it is 
their task to formulate policies which work 
to the good of all. 

The State Education Department serves 
as the administrative agency for carrying 
out these policies. Here, too, the burden 
is heavy. Upon the Department is laid 
the responsibility for research and plan 
ning, guidance and counsel, leadership 
and encouragement. strong department, 
well organized, efficiency run and _ suffi- 
ciently staffed with capable and competent 
people is essential if these responsibilities 
are to be met. 

But though the burden of responsibility 
is heavier upon some than upon others, 
none can escape responsibility for his 
share in this enterprise of educating our 
young people for successful living in their 
world. Layman and professional alike 
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have a stake in this enterprise \ll must 


work together if we are to solve the 


problems of today and to build wisely for 


the future 


The complexities and uncertainties of 


the age in which and for which we educate 
have set for us the goal of educating for 
The 


results in security of mind is general in its 


security of mind education which 


breadth of scope and depth of purpose 


\t the same time, it 1s concerned with the 


particular in its attempt to satisfy indi 
vidual needs and_ differences and_ to 
develop abilities and talents to their 


maNmun. 


The effort to provide such a program is 


beset with difficulties the problems it 


poses are limitless. But despite the difh 
culties and the problems, we cannot escape 
the fact that this is our task. This is edu 
cation’s challenge for the future—security 
of mind is the hope for successful living in 
the trving times in which we live and it is 
our duty to educate today for security of 


mind tomorrow. 


Ye 


M* CHANCELLOR, I ACCEPT WITH ALI 
id humility the charge given me by 


you in behalf of the Board of Regents, 


realizing full well the seriousness of the 


responsibilities implied. In facing those 


ig 
responsibilities, | am encouraged by the 


wholehearted support and cooperation 





which | have already 


Mr 


) 
Regents, 


received from you 


Chancellor, and trom the Board ot 


from Governor Harriman and 


members of his staff, from the leaders and 


the Legislature, from. the 


nembers of 


heads of other departments of the State 


from the members of the 


(government, 


1 


State Education Department and from a 


those who serve the cause of education 


rhout our great State | pledge to 


< 
~ ~ 


throu 


vou that I will do all within my power to 


discharge faithfully the responsibilities of 
the high office which vou have conferred 
on m« 

In the final analysis, it is the people of 
the State who bear the ultimate responsi 
bility for education in a democracy No 
school adminis 


hoard, no educational 


tration, no Government official can relieve 


the people of this responsibility The 
people hold in their hands both the whip 
and the checkreins. How wisely they use 


both determines the course which educa 


tion takes and the speed with which it 


travels 
Therefore, having accepted the charge 
laid The 
University of New York, | 
+] 


you, tne people ot 


upon me by the Chancellor of 
the State of 
now in turn lay upon 
the State, the charge of bearing well your 
responsibility for cherishing and support 
ing your schools. [Education is the life 
blood of democracy and as vou cherish and 
support your schools so do you cherish 


and suppert our democratic system and 


our precious heritage of freedom 





| Draper, First Commissioner, in Hall of Fame 


geome s COM MIS- 
L sioner of Education of New York 
State, was elected April 15 to the Albany 
Hall of the 
\lbany 


DRAPER, FIRST 


Fame. lection was by 


County Historical Association, 


May 1956 





following a long elimination process in 
volving more than 20 nominees 
\lso elected to the Hall of 


the late 


Fame was 


Professor Lewis Boss, interna 


tionally famous astronomer who was the 
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first to catalog the position and motions 
of the stars. 

* Runners-up” this year were Simeon 
DeWitt, for 50 years after the Revolution 
surveyor-general of the State, and the 
Right Reverend William Croswell Doane, 
first Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of Albany. Bishop Doane was 
Chancellor of the Board of Regents for 
two years prior to the unification of the 
Board in 1904 with the State Department 
of Public Instruction. It was in 1904 
that Dr. Draper assumed the newly cre- 
ated office of Commissioner of Education. 
Van Kleeck, Assistant 
Commissioner for Pupil Personnel Serv- 
ices and Adult Education, delivered the 
behalf of Dr. 


Dr. Edwin R. 


nominating address in 
Draper. Justice Francis Bergen, of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, 
spoke in behalf of Professor Boss. 

There are now 24 names in the Albany 
Hall of Fame, which was initiated in 
1945. Philip 
Schuyler, 
Harte, author; Philip Livingston, signer 


They include General 


Revolutionary hero; Bret 
of the Declaration of 
Philip Hooker, architect; Joseph Henry 


Independence ; 
and Leland Stanford. Only one woman 
is included, Mother Ann Lee, Matriarch 
of the Shakers. 

Dr. Draper was born on a farm near 
Westford, Otsego County, in 1848 and 
died in Albany in 1913. 


acts in the closing hours of his life was to 


One of his final 


notify the Board of Regents of the passage 
of the act to establish a system of State 
scholarships. Dr. Van Kleeck estimated 
that almost 40,000 able young men and 
women had since benefited from this 
series of scholarships. 

Dr. Draper was an attorney, a member 
of the State Legislature, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, superin- 
tendent of schools at Cleveland and presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois. He 
was brought to Albany by his parents as 


a child of 7 and attended three public 
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elementary schools, winning a free schol- 
\t that 
time the Capital City had no public high 


arship to the Albany Academy. 


school. 

The State Education Building, com- 
pleted in 1912, stands as a monument to 
his vision and enterprise. Among his 
other numerous achievements, as sum- 
marized by his biographer, Dr. Harlan 
H. Horner, there were the following : 
revised State examinations system and 
established State Examinations Board; 
established office of district superintend- 
ent of schools ; converted the Albany Nor- 
mal College into the New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers; rehabilitated the State 
Library after the 1911 Capitol fire; im- 
proved school attendance laws and prac 
tices; improved the normal schools; de- 
veloped community and school libraries ; 
expanded visual education; consolidated 
the Education Law; improved teacher 
preparation and certification; provided 
better medical inspection of children and 
better physical education facilities; im- 
proved the teachers’ retirement system. 





Law yers ( Wher Aid 


Norman E. Joslin of Buffalo, a mem- 
ber of the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion's Committee on Citizenship Educa 
tion, has offered the services of the 
committee in helping elementary schools 
to implement the program in citizenship 
education as outlined in the new handbook 
Citizenship Education. 
was recently reviewed by General [eon- 


The publication 


hard A. Keyes, chairnian of the State Bar 
committee, who forwarded it to Mr. 
Joslin. 

Superintendents and principals who 
may be interested in this offer should 
write to Mr. Joslin, 514 Erie County 


sank Building, Buffalo 2. 
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New Laws Affect State Schools 





Prime Importance Attached to Changes Made 


in Formulas for Granting State Aid 


i E MORE THE LEGISLATURE HAS 
added a number of chapters to the 
statutes which affect the school system of 
the State. Of prime importance are the 
chapters of the Laws of 1956 which en 
act a series of new State aid formulas in 
lieu of the three preceding series enacted 
in 1925, 1945 and 1949. 

Of special interest, further, are enact- 
ments establishing another 1,200 War 
Service Scholarships for Veterans, for 
the first time establishing 500 professional 
scholarships in engineering and related 
studies, and 30 State scholarships in ad- 
vanced professional education in nursing. 

These, together with all the other more 
important laws relating to education, are 
included in the following summary of 
1956 legislation. References are to sec- 
tions of the Education Law, unless indi- 
cated otherwise. All laws listed are now 
in effect, unless stated to the contrary. 


Legislation Affecting School Districts 
Generally 

Chapter 177 amends section 802 so as 
to make it expressly the duty of the Com- 
missioner to prepare a program provid- 
ing for a pledge of allegiance to the flag. 
Such programs have been in effect, of 
course, for many years. 

Chapter 255 authorizes all municipali- 
ties to hire school crossing guards to aid 
in protecting school children going to and 
from school, and they are empowered to 
control vehicular traffic around schools in 
this connection. 

Chapter 256 adds subdivision 30 to sec- 
tion 1604 and subdivision 33 to section 
1709, giving school boards of common, 


May 1956 


Prepared by 
Joun P. JEnt 
Director, Division of Law, State 


Education Department 


union free and central school districts 
all the powers reasonably necessary to 
exercise powers granted expressly or by 
implication, and giving them all the duties 
imposed expressly or by implication by 
the Education Law or other statutes. 
Chapter 359 amends subdivision 1 of 
section 77-b of the General Municipal 
Law by correcting an erroneous reference 
enacted previously and by extending the 
definition of “ chief executive officer of 
a district ” to include the principal of the 
district where the district does not have 
a superintendent. The section deals with 
an additional authorization for travel 
allowances for attendance at conferences. 
Chapter 407 amends section 2012 so as 
to make the spouse of the owner (not of 
a renter) of taxable property a qualified 
voter, even though his or her name is not 
on the deed ( provided, of course, that 
such person has the three general qualifi 
cations of age, citizenship and residence ) 
Chapter 535 authorizes the conveyance 
of school buildings and sites, when no 
longer needed, either without considera- 
tion or for such consideration, and on 
such terms and conditions, as the school 
board may determine, to a public cor 
poration for its use. Except in city school 
districts the matter must be submitted to 
a district meeting. ‘ Public corporation ” 


within the meaning of this chapter in 
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VWEMBERS of the Heald Commission 
hi Nl |; n 
State aid for schools. Left to 
Thomas I 
Frank 


lation on 
Dr. Allen, 


CG O0ldWasse) 


George I). Ryder, 


/ Robert 


“poe 
C /lalmers 


cludes counties, cities, towns, villages, 


district corporations (territorial divisions 
of the State with power to issue obliga 
tions and levy taxes or require the levy of 
and public benefit corporations 
nits as 


last category includes such u 


the various bridge, market and housing 


authorities. 
This 


section had provided that no officer of a 


n 2104 


] t 
on 
I 1 


Chapter 806 repeals sect 


school district, nor a trustee of a public 


be required to take the constitu 


The Public Officers 


library, 


tional oath of office 
law requires such oaths for all public 


officers and, with the specific exemption 
repealed, Now becomes applicable to 


school district officers 
Chapter 811 (effective July 1, 1956 
] 


amends 3242 so as to require the 


section 
filing of all census inte regarding 
mentally handicapped minors with the 


hoard of cooperative educational services 
of which the district 1s a part 
\ugust 1, 


article 24 to the 


( hapter 820 ( effective 1956) 
ulds a new Education 


sections 1120 through 


adult 


I . 7 : 
iW msisting ot 
iaWw, CONsIstin Ol 


1126, creating an recreational 
council, authorizing city school districts 


>? 
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Li 


anda 
J y} nas » pal _— aitiene — 
shown with Governor Averell Harriman after he had approved new legis- 


right 


Commissioner oT i 


lames 1 


ducation 
lrvte Eldred, assistant to the director; 
Holling, Governor Harriman, 1. Edwin 
FFreudenthal 


Vontero and David AM 


to furnish and foster recreational activi- 


ties, directly or by contract, for adults 


over 60 vears of age, and provides State 


aid for approved adult recreational proj 


ects. The sum of $50,000 is appropriated 
for this purpose 

Chapter 851 provides a method of 
joint registration in certain central high 
school districts and in their component 


union free school districts, where bot! 
| registration 


have persona 


Chapter 928 amends subdivision 2 ot 


section 77-b of the General Municipal 


law (relating in part to attendance o 


school district personnel at conventions, 


conferences or schools) by authorizing 
the payment of all necessary tuition fees 
incurred in connection with such occa 
sions by persons duly authorized to at- 


tend the same. 


Chapter 930 amends subdivisions 1 and 


2 of section 2014 in relation to personal 
registration of school district voters. The 
amendment makes it unnecessary for a 


voter to make two trips in order to cast 


his ballot, 1.e., one to register and one to 
The registration board must now 


sit at the annual meeting or election and 


vote. 
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persons voting at that time may register 
then and there for the ensuing annual 
meeting and any intervening special meet 
ings. Where districts hold the election 
of board members separately on the day 
of the annual meeting, or the Wednesday 
next following the same, the board of 


registration will need to meet on both 


occasions 


State Aid Legislation 


Chapter 716 (effective July 1, 1956) 
reduces the six-null figure in the State 
aid computation for boards of cooperative 
educational services to three mills, by 
amending section 1958 (see also chapter 
718 infra). 

Chapter 717 (etfective July 1, 1956) 
amends the State aid formula for trans- 
portation in various respects. The main 
change is that while central school dis 
tricts continue to receive the full amount 
of the formula, other districts receive such 
amount multiplied by the ratio between 
the State aid receivable under new section 
3602 and the equalization base applicable 
to the district under that section. In ad 
dition, a special formula is added for 
horse-drawn vehicles and for leased 
school buses ; certain changes are made in 
relation to multiple contracts. 

Chapter 718 (effective July 1, 1956) is 
the Foundation Program provision. The 
chapter repeals the three present State 
aid formulas (sections 3602, 3603 and 
3603-a ), together with the Hatfield-Mag 
nuson law which had “ pegged” the old 
equalization rates for State aid purposes. 
It substitutes a new section 3902, which is 
the new general State aid formula and 
which uses the new equalization § rates 
throughout. The equalization formula 
provides $330, $165 and $412.50, and 
in flat grant districts $125, $62.50 and 
$156.25, respectively. The local con- 
tribution is raised to $6.80, as is the ex- 


penditure check \ one-year average 


May 1956 





daily attendance basis is used unless the 

three-year average produces better re 

sults (upon application \ special for 

mula is provided for school districts 
, , 

employing less than eight teachers, as 


well as certain adjustments for smal 


] 


school districts employing eight or more 
teachers. Special adjustments also are 
provided for central school districts. Th 
formula contains the so-called “ save 


harmless ” clause of 10 percent over the 


preceding vear's State aid under cert 
conditions. (Bills raising the flat grant 
hgure to $129 and the 10 percent “ save 


harmless ~ provision, in certain cases, to 
15 percent, were vetoed 

Chapter 719 (effective July 1, 1956 
the new minimum salary law for teachers 
Che minimum amount for any school dis 
trict is $3,500 \ll districts employing 
more than eight teachers must adopt 
schedules which must contain nine incre 
ments and, in addition to complying with 
the above minimum, must provide at least 
$4,100 for teachers in their fifth vear and 
$5,100 for teachers in their tenth year 

The chapter provides that where a dis 
trict grants transter credit to a teacher on 
account of services outside of the district, 
such credit may not thereafter be with 
drawn The so-called master’s degree 
differential is set at $300 above the ap 
plicable local schedule. (Two bills pro 
viding for principals’ salary schedules and 
a 60 percent increase for supervisory per 
onnel were vetoed. ) 

Chapter 720 (effective July 1, 1956, ex 
cept that certain alternative computations 
may be made thereunder prior thereto 
provides the State aid building quota 
for central school districts The main 


features of the chapter are a considerable 


raise in the unit cost and a recognition ot 
certain incidental expenses for State aid 
purposes. Until July 1, 1959, this aid 


may be computed either under the old or 
the new law, depending upon which com 


putation yields the higher amount 
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Chapter 721 (effective April 1, 1956) 
makes permanent the provisions of section 
3603-c in relation to advances for emer- 
gency school building requirements. In 
view of the repeal of the so-called Hat- 
field- Magnuson law by chapter 718, vari- 
ous percentage figures relating to full 


y 
revised in line 


valuation had to be with 
the new equalization rates. 
Chapter 722 (effective July 1, 1956) is 


a revision of the State aid provisions re- 
lating to physically and mentally handi- 
children. The 


chapter adds the non-English speaking 


capped and delinquent 


children to the group of atypical children 
for whose education additional State aid 


is provided. The new formula substan- 


tially increases the amount of aid avail- 


able for this purpose. 


Chapter 723 (effective April 1, 1956) 
authorizes the Commissioner of [Educa 
tion to continue the studies of the so- 


called Rapp-Coudert Committee in_rela- 
Master for School Dis- 


trict Reorganization, and to amend such 


tion to the Plan 


Master Plan, particularly in relation to 
the centralization of the remaining union 
free and common school districts, cen 
tralization of the older and smaller central 
school districts into larger units, and the 
inclusion of suburban areas into enlarged 
city school districts. 

Chapter 724 (effective July 1, 1956) 
the 


provides special aid for four city 
school districts whose budgets had to be 
adopted prior to January 1. Such aid 
hecomes necessary as an emergency meas- 
ure because these budgets already adopted 
necessarily are inadequate to meet the in- 
creases required by the new salary scale 
of chapter 719, which will become effec- 
tive for the second half of the period for 
which these budgets were adopted. 

Chapter 725 (effective July 1, 1956) 
correlates the special provisions applicable 
to the Indian youth 


education of our 


under State contract with certain school 
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districts to the equalization formula 
amounts of chapter 718. 
? 


26 (effective July 2, 1956) 


Chapter 7 
amends subdivision 9 of new section 3602 
(added by chapter 718), by reducing the 
three-mill deduction from the special aid 
for enlarged city school districts to 13 
mills. 

Chapter 727 (effective July 2, 1956) 
regulates the State aid for school districts 
not maintaining their own home school. 
Such districts will not receive State aid 
unless their tax rate is at least as high as 
that of the highest receiving district, or 
at least as high as $6.80 on each $1,000 
of full valuation. The chapter also makes 
various corrective amendments in former 
section 3605, which is renumbered sec- 
tion 2045, relating to nonresident attend 
This chapter is in turn amended 
2, 1956 


ance. 
by chapter 728 (effective July 
in relation to the aforesaid minimum tax 
rate of $6.80 by tapering the same from 
$6.80 for the coming school vear up to 
$10 for the school year ending June 30, 
1960, and subsequent school years. 


m) 


Chapter 729 (effective July 1, 1956) 


makes available the sum of $200,000 for 


emergency relief to school districts where 


an extraordinary increase in attendance 


is due to the construction and operation 


of new housing developments, substan 


tially increasing the population of the dis 
trict, for apportionment during the school 
year 1956-57, in accordance with an equi- 


] 


table method adopted by the Commis- 


sioner of Education and approved by the 
Director of the Budget. 

Chapter 826 amends the State aid 
formula so as to provide $2.50 for each 
10-minute period of supervised services 


and activities consisting of preretirement 


group counseling for aging and aged 


adults, and retraining for employment, 


general civic, academic, cultural, recrea- 
tional and health education for them, and 


other adult activities useful to the aged. 
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Scholarship Need Factor Voted 


f fon BOARD OF REGENTS ON MAY 4+ AP 


proved a change in the Regulations 


Commissioner of Education § set- 


* financial 


of the 


ting up a need” factor in 


Regents scholarships to stu- 


ll 


awarding 


dents entering college to study engineer- 
ing, chemistry, physics and mathematics 
Those who qualify under the terms of the 
new regulation will receive a $500 schol- 
arship in lieu of regular Regents College 


Scholarship of $350 


May 1956 





regulation reads 


The new 


Keach applicant seeking a Reve 
scholarship aware Tor ecducation il 
engineering, chemistry, physics and 
shall, upon request, hie 
education 


his 


hematics 
the 
a verified 


Commissioner of 


statement subscribed by 


parents in which they set forth their 
taxable balance as appears in the most 
recent New York State Income Tax 
return filed prior to this request. Such 


statement shal! also include, in additior 
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balance, any amount 


taxable 


to such 


received from tax-exempt securities. 


The Commissioner of Education. shall 
make Regents scholarship awards for 
education in engineering, chemistry, 
physics and mathematics only in those 
cases where the taxable balance of the 


parents, together with any income for 





tax-exempt securities, shall be less than 
the sum of $7,000. 


The 


stimulate more qualified young people to 


purpose of this regulation is to 


enter the study of engineering, the two 
sciences and mathematics, where lack of 
funds might be a deterrent to their making 


such a decision. 





Religion-Labor Group Chartered 


ROMOTION OF CLOSER UNDERSTANDING 
and harmony between organized reli 
ejon of all faiths and the various organiza 
tions of labor is the purpose of the Reli- 
and labor Foundation which was 


g10n 


provisional charter for five 
the 


meeting May 4. 


granted a 
vears by Board of Regents at its 
The group seeks to in 
stitute regular meetings between religious 
and labor leaders in various localities to 
study methods for improved cooperation, 
to establish a program of intergroup edu 
cation, to further the study and under 
standing of labor and economic questions 


sche Tt Is, 


within theological training and 
to make ethical principles relevant to our 
entire industrial life. 

Kirst chartered as a membership cor 
poration in 1931, the organization is now, 
by action of the Board of Regents, char- 
tered under the Educational Corporations 


Law. 


Other Charter Actions 
The Board of Regents took a number 
of other actions relating to charters for 
educational institutions. 
The 
solute the provisional charter of the Mills 


Regents amended and made ab- 
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York ( ity 


is a revision of the state 


College of Education, New 
The amendment 
ment of purposes of the corporation to 
provide for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of one or more schools for children 
in which practice teaching may be con- 
ducted, and to delete the phrase “to train 
young women ” and substitute the phrase 
“to prepare students.” The college was 
provisionally chartered in 1951 when the 
Board of Regents approved the consolida 


The Melissa Mills 


School for Primary 


tion of Harriette 
Kindergarten and 


New Yo irk 


garten Association, Inc. under the name 


Teachers and the Kinder- 
New York Kindergarten Association and 
Mills School of New York. In 


the the 


the same 


vear name of institution was 
changed to the present one and the cor 
poration was authorized to conduct 
courses leading to the degree of bachelor 
of science. 


The 


Harvey 


provisional charter granted The 
Westches 


ter County, on September 20, 1946, for 


School, Hawthorne, 
maintaining an institution of elementary 
and secondary education for boys, and 


subsequently extended by Regents’ action, 
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was amended by deleting trom the state 
ment of purposes the words “ for boys ” 
and was made absolute. 

The Council of National Library Asso- 
ciations was granted an absolute charter 
by the Board of Regents. The corpora- 
tion seeks to promote a closer relationship 
among the national library associations 
of the United States and Canada. It also 
plans to provide a central agency to foster 
cooperation in matters of library interest 
and education for librarianship, to facili- 
tate the interchange of information among 
library associations and to cooperate with 
learned and scientific societies and asso- 
ciations in forwarding library projects 

The provisional charter granted by the 
\pril 27, 1951, to 


Garden Hills Nursery School, Inc., New 


Board of Regents on 


Gardens, Queens County, was made ab 
solute. The purpose of the school is t 
operate and conduct a nursery school and 
kindergarten. 

\n absolute charter was granted to the 
York State 


\ssociation, \lbany, to promote the cause 


New Institution [Educators 
of education in the institutions operated 
by the Departments of Correction, Men 
tal Hygiene, Social Welfare and Health 
of the State of New York. The corpora- 
tion plans to advance the educational 
standards of the personnel directly en- 
gaged in the educational programs of 
these institutions, to develop relationships 
with other professional educational agen- 
cies and organizations and to encourage 
greater consideration on the part of col- 
leges and universities to the selection and 
training of teachers for these institutions 

The provisional charter granted by the 
Board of Regents to Manlius Reading 
Room, Manlius, Onondaga County, on 
July 1, 1916, the 


name of the library to Manlius Library 


amended to change 
in 1932, and extended by Regents’ action 
in 1940, 1946 and 1951, 
tended for a period of five years from 
November 18, 1955. 


was further ex- 
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The provisional charter granted to Na 


tional Serigraph Society, Inc., New York, 


] 


on October 19, 1945, and extended by ac 
tion of the Regents in 1950 and 1954, 


was further extended for a period of two 
The 


poses of the corporation are the promo 


vears from October 19, 1955 pur 


tion of serigraphy (silk-screen printing 


form and the dissemination t 


as an art 
artists and the public generally of infor 
mation concerning the medium ot 


serig 


raphy by exhibitions, lectures, demonstra 


tions, instructions, bulletins and the press 
\ provisional charter, valid for a term 
of five vears, was granted to Medical 


\rts Library, Freeport, Nassau County 
‘| he 
maintain a medical library tor the free use 


of members of the medical profession and 


corporation seeks to establish and 


related professions, and lay residents of 


Nassau County, and for promoting and 
advancing the medical profession 
\ provisional charter, valid for five 


was granted to 


\West Hempstead 
Free Library, West Hempstead, Nassau 


Vvears, 


County 


\ provisional charter, valid for five 


vears, Was granted to Scandinavian Semi 
nars to disseminate and make available to 


\merican students information concern 


ing seminars for cultural studies in Scan 


dinavian countries Operations of the 


corporation are to be conducted in_ the 


Scandinavian countries and in the United 


States. The corporation plans to act as 


an agency for screening and _ selecting 


students and educators interested in 


studving and living in Scandinavian coun 


tries. It also proposes Lo cooperate with 


educational institutions in Denmark, Nor 


way, Sweden, Finland, Iceland and_ the 


United States and Canada in carrying out 
educational programs in the Scandinavian 


countries and in general, to undertake 


educational programs leading to better 


understanding between the Scandinavian 


countries and the Americas 


? 
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B ja rd Mem bers Na med 


The Board of Regents at its 
May 
Keappointed to the 
Certified 


for terms of five vears beginning 


meeting 
$ made a number of 


State 


appointments. 
Board of 
examiners 
\pril 
18, 1956, were Hilton R. Campbell, New 
York, and Howard V. Swartz, Syracuse. 

Wendell N. 
appointed to the 


Public Accountant 


Butler, Syracuse, was re- 
Ac- 


countant Committee on Grievances for a 


Certified Public 


term of three years beginning July 1, 
1955. . _ 
New appointments to the Certified 
Public 
ances for terms ending 
Frederick, Albany, to 


\ccountant Committee on Griev- 


June 30, 1958, 
were Stanley A. 
succeed Raymond J. Hannon, Troy, and 
Howard A. Withey, New York, to suc- 
ceed Sidney B. Kahn, New York. 
Joseph B. Rounds, Buffalo, was reap 
pointed to the Library Council for a term 
of five years beginning October 1, 1955. 
Philip Adam, 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, was 
Cer- 


executive assistant, 


appointed to the Public Librarians 
Committee for a 
March 1, 


lreehafer, 


tification Examination 
term of five vears beginning 
1956, to succeed Edward G. 
New York Public Library. 
James Perone, Edison Technical and 
Industrial High School, Rochester, was 
appointed to the question committee to 
examinations in 


prepare the Regents 


mechanical design and construction in 
place of Harry EK. Montgomery, 


Rochester. 





Kleeck, Assistant 


Van 


Commissioner for Pupil Personnel Serv- 


Dr. Edwin R. 


ices and Adult Education, spoke on “* The 
Role of Government in Education ” April 
27 at a Columbia University conference 
on “* The Changing World of Education.” 
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Bond Issues Approved 
The 


at its meeting May + on two bond issues 


Board of Regents acted favorably 


1° 


totaling $4,036,000 for an addition to a 


] ] 


high school and constructing and equip 


ping new schools 
Stockbridge Valley Central School District, 


t 
Towns of Stockbridge and Smithfield, Madiso 
50.000 (additional) to cor 


County, an issue ot $ 
building 


struct and equip existing high school 


(consent granted pursuant to State Constitutio 


Finance Law because the district 
City of Oneida) 
No 5, bown ot 


oplague) an issuc 


ind Local 
xtends into the 


Union 


Baby lon, 


Free School District 
Suffolk County (4 
of $3,004.250 to construct and equip junior high 
school building ; $981,750 to construct and equip 
new elementary school; total, $3,986,000 





Admitted to University 
The 


proved the 


Board of Regents on May 4 ap 
admission of the following 


schools to The University of the State 
of New York: Rabbi Jacob Joseph High 
New York, as of high 


grade, with provisional registration status 


school 


School, 
for a period ot five years; \Wantagh High 
\VWantagh, as a 


University 


School, six-vear high 


school; Yeshiva High School 
for Girls, Brooklyn, as of high school 
School 


of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, as of high school 


grade; Yeshiva University High 
grade with provisional registration status 
for a period of five years ; Yorkville Vo 
School, New York, as a 


vocational high school. 


cational High 


four-vear 





Dropped from Roll 
The 

May 

from the 


Regents at its meeting 
) 


sch OTS 


Board of 
4+ dropped the following 
roll of registered secondary 
schools: St. Ann's Academic 
Hornell: St. Rose School, 


Union School, Turin. 


School, 


Lima; Turin 
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looked On, 





THIS PORTRAIT OF Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, former Commissioner of Education, 
painted by Lester Bentley of Greenwich, Connecticut, was presented by Chancellor 
John P. Myers on behalf of the Regents to Commissioner Allen on behalf of the Stat 


Education Department at ceremonies, May 4, in the Regents Room, as Dr. Wilson 





\ recommendation that Congress create 
a commission to study the problem of 
admission policies to medical colleges, the 
growing shortage of doctors, chiefly gen- 
eral practitioners, and other related mat- 
ters was made by Regent Dominick F. 
Maurillo, chairman of the New York 
State Regents’ Committee on Licenses, 
in an address at the general session of the 
New York State Medical Society at the 
Hotel Statler in New York City on May 8. 

Dr. Maurillo said among other things 


that the problem is “ critical ” because of 
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Regent Maurillo Addresses State Medical Society 


the shortage of doctors throughout the 
United States. He declared also that 
there is a need for more than 14,000 in 
terns “ because of the tremendous hospital 
building in the past eight vears, and be 
cause many residencies have been estab 
lished in our larger hospitals.” 

Dr. Maurillo pointed to the great in 
crease in the number of foreign doctors 
in the United States and to the fact that 
2.000 American students are studying 
medicine in foreign countries 


>>> 


) > 
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( ‘hancellor My ers Speaks 


“No surer proof of your continued 


faith in the canons of your original 


charter could be found than in the dedica 
tion of this centennial vear to the building 
of a new library, for the library is the 


true center of a liberal arts 


college, 
Chancellor John P. Myers of the Board 


of Regents said in an address at the Cen 


s 


tennial Convocation and observance of 


Charter Day at St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, on April 18. 

In introducing Chancellor Myers, 
Bewkes, president of the 
difficult to 


think of anyone more suited to give the 


Dr. Eugene G. 
university, said, “ It would be 
Founders’ Day address than John Myers, 


who is with us today.” Dr. Bewkes 


cited Chancellor Myers’ long friendship 
with St. Lawrence and his great contri 


butions to education. 





Adults 


Conference of ) ‘oung 


The New York State Young Adult 
Civic Councils are having their 15th 
\nnual Conference at Cazenovia Junior 
College, Cazenovia, September 1, 2 and 
3. The cost is $17 for each participant 
This includes room and board for the 
three-day meeting. The theme for this 


Election 


\dults in the 


\ll young people are invited to 


vear is “ Young 
Year.” 
attend even if they are not members of a 
Young Adult Civic Council 

rhese councils are a part of local adult 
Many 


advised 


education programs. directors of 


adult education have and en 


couraged attendance at the annual confer- 


ence. In the past young people who have 


attended and were not members have 


furnished the leadership necessary to 


form a council in their community. 
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Archeologists Name Ritchie 
Dr. William A Arche 


ologist, State Museum and Science Serv 


Ritchie, State 


ice, was elected president of the Society 


national 


\rchaeol eV. a 


for (American 





professional organization, at its annual 


May 3-5 


convention in Lincoln, Neb., 

\t the meeting Dr. Ritchie presented 
a paper on amateur-professional relations 
His 


will include presiding at the annual con 


in archeology. duties as president 
vention to be held next May at the Um 


versity of Wisconsin. 


Dr. Ritchie was for many years assist 


ant editor and later associate editor of 


the society's publication dmerican An- 
fiquity. 

He was recently reelected president of 
New York 


sociation. 


the State \rcheological \s 
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Pp. SSOR PAUL R. MORT, TEACHERS 

College, Columbia University, once 
stated “ Education is running about fifty 
vears late.” If this was true, educators 
are rapidly reversing the trend. In 1952 
the Federal Communications Commission 
al 
mostly in the CHF band. At present, 23 


located 252 channels for education, 
of these have been activated by educa- 
tional institutions or groups of institu- 
tions with educational objectives. 

In some areas of the country where 
educational television stations were not 
set up, such as in New York State to 
which 10 channels were allocated, com 
mercial stations donated a limited amount 
of time for educational programs. The 
Mohawk-Hudson Council on Educational 
Television, one of three such groups 
chartered by the Regents, and composed 
of membership from many kinds of edu- 
cational institutions such as museums, 
libraries and public and private schools, 
has been especially active in this phase 
of educational television. 

Experimentation using closed-circuit 
techniques in the classroom by schools 
and colleges is showing the great poten- 
tials of educational television. There are 
several colleges and universities offering 
regular college courses through the use of 
the closed-circuit Some of these courses 
are taught to as many as 200 persons dur- 


ng 


4 


a class period. At Mont Pleasant 
High School in Schenectady closed 
circuit classes in English, French and 
mathematics are being taught daily. This 
system uses two-way audio. The teacher 
of mathematics can call on a student in 
another room to solve a given problem. 
\ll students can hear the solution over 
the audio system, and if the problem re- 


quires visualization the camera can be 


focused on the teacher transcribing the 
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Progress in Educational TV 





By 
Francis E. ALMSTEAD 
Special Consultant in Educational 


f clevision 


solution on the blackboard as the student 
presents it 

The Port Chester Board of Education 
has announced the installation of a closed 
circuit system in the Port Chester High 
School. It will be used between now and 
the end of school to give television lessons 


S 


7 


in science It is expected that next fall 


] 


instruction will embrace not only science, 


but such subjects as English, citizenship 
education and industrial arts 

The State Education Department has 
received money from the Legislature for 
the establishment of at least two closed 
circuit systems and a unit within the De 
partment to carry forward experimenta 
tion, evaluation and_= research in the 
medium. At this time, the Department 
is identifying certain problems in educa 
tion where television can be of assistance 
Closed-circuit systems will be designed to 
accommodate the pattern of experimenta 
tion based on these problems and the De 
partment feels confident that the installa 
tions will be ready for operation by the 
fall term. Built-in evaluation methods 
involving a comprehensive testing pro 
gram will be used. Kinescoping equip 


1 
| 


ment, of value in curriculum analysis, will 
be made a part of at least one installation 

Personnel from the television unit of 
the State Education Department will be 
available to assist schools interested in 
exploring the potentials of closed-circuit 
facilities. Members of the unit will be 
able to assist in planning the design and 


installation of closed-circuit systems or to 
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+ 


and evaluation ot 


assist with the research 


systems already in operation 
feachers who wish to know more about 


the techniques of educational television 


] 


will be able to enroll in workshop pro 


or regular summer school courses 


> 

this summer on several campuses in the 
State, including Syracuse University and 
New York University. The [Education 


Department is planning to conduct a sum- 


mer workshop for television teachers. 





Enlarged City Districts 
Voters 


districts 


two city 
The 
District, 
24 
(lis- 


districts 


enlarged 
during April. 


City School 


approved 
school 
Ithaca [Enlarged 
Tompkins County, approved April 
two union free school 
dl 40 school 
school district of the City ot 
The Hornell Enlarged City 


Steuben 


consolidates 
] 


tricts al common 


with the 
Ithaca. 
School District, County, ap- 
proved April 30, consolidates 10 common 
school districts with the school district 
of the City of Hornell. 

The enactment of the Enlarged City 
School District Law of 1952 authorizes 
the Commissioner of Education to lay out 
an area or areas contiguous to a city 
school district of a city of less than 
125,000 population to form an enlarged 
city school district. A 1955 amendment 
School Act 


added State aid provided with consolida- 


to the City increased the 
tion. 
The 


Serv ices 


\dministrative 
offi- 


Bureau of School 


studies, with local school 
cials and interested lay people, all aspects 
of the enlarged city school district. In 
addition to Ithaca and Hornell, five other 
enlarged city school districts have been 
Corning, 


\u- 


They are 


Middletown 


approved to date. 
Oneida, l.ockport, and 


burn. 
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Adult Education Forum 
* Our Neigh- 
featuring ambassadors 
rht eastern countries and the 


« 
> 


\ series of discussions on 
bors in the East,” 
of e1 Direc 
Eastern Operations for the 
marked the fifth 
\ndes 


26 to May 28 as part 


tor of Far 


United States, success 


ful season for the Forum, con- 


ducted from March 


ot the 
Many times the attendance at the forum 


local adult education program. 
has been SOO and more in the small com- 
munity ot Andes (population 481). 
Through the efforts of Bernard Ray- 
mond, public-spirited citizen who acts as 
moderator, people of the area have been 
able to see and hear speakers of nationa! 


\Vorking 


in close cooperation with Mr. Raymond 


and international prominence. 
are Robert Foland, principal and direc- 
Andes 


Teachers 


tor of adult education at Central 


School, and State University 


College at Oneonta, Hartwick College, 


area schools, churches and civic organiza- 


tions. 





Visitor f-om Philippines 
Adela C. 


for the department of home economics, 


Fernando, cafeteria manager 


College of Education, University of the 


Philippines, is a guest of the American 


government for a period of six months 
under the auspices of the International 
Cooperation Administration. 

York State 


Bureau of 


She visited schools in New 
the 


Home Economics, school lunch unit, State 


in January, including 


Education Department; Cornell Univer- 
sity Food Service, Ithaca; Spencer Cen- 


tral School; Syracuse Public Schools; 
North Colonie Central School; Troy 
High School; East Greenbush Central 
School; a New York City high school 


and Central Kitchen, Long Island City. 
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Library Extension Leader Retires 


| MARION MOSILIER 
Je Division of Library 


1950, retired May l 


DIRECTOR O 


extension since 


Mis Moshier re 


training at Simmons 


\ native of Utica, 


ceived her library 


College, where she was graduated witl 


the bachelor of science degree in 1919, 


and in the graduate program of — the 


School of Library Service at Columbia 
University, earning her master of science 
1931. 


except for 


degree in 
a period of service as 

New York Public 
Miss Moshier’s 
experience was gained mostly in upper 
New York State. She held the 


of children’s 


children’s librarian al 


Library from 1919-20, 


position 
ibrarian a ie George | 
libt t the ( ge | 


Johnson Memorial lendicott 


in 1920-22, wa 


Library in 


assistant librarian and 


Skidmore College in Sara 


s 


Instructor at 
toga in 1922-23, and was librarian of the 
Ilion Free Public Library from 1923 to 


1933. Krom 1925 to 1932 she also 


served as high school librarian in Ilion 
staff of the 
Novem 


super 


Miss Moshier joined the 
State Education Department in 
her 1933 as an assistant library 


visor in the Division of Library [xten 


sion. In 1934 she was promoted to sen 


ior library supervisor and in 1946 was 


advanced to the position of associate 


library supervisor, which she held until 
1950 


when she was provisionally ap 


pointed principal library supervisor im 


charge of the Division of Library [:xten 


sion. This appointment became perma 
nent on August 16, 1951. 
Krom 1934 to 1939, Miss Moshier 


Vew Vork 
a periodical issued by The University of 
New York. In 
her duties in the New York State Library, 


Helena S. Le 


served as editor of Libraries, 


addition to 


the State of 


she was coauthor with 
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she contributed many articles to 


1 


sional periodicals 


Miss Moshier New York 
Library Association as vice president and 


president, and 


served the 


was on the council ot the 
\ssociation Her 


American library 


} 
t 


11 


wide knowledge of ie villages, towns 
and libraries in New York State was a 
ereat aid to her as Director of the Divi 


Iextensior Her untiring 


ibrary 


efforts to improve library service and 


her wise counsel and guidance to librari 
ims and trustees won her and the State 
Library manv good friends in the pro 








HIGHER EDUCATION 





T . ‘ . . 
New Assistant Commissioner 


‘| HE APPOINTMENT OF DR. ELBERT K. 
Fretwell, Jr. of Columbia University 
as Assistant Commissioner for 
Kducation in the State Education Depart- 
ment, effective August 27, was announced 
by Commissioner of Education James E. 
\llen, Jr. at the meeting of the Board 
of Regents on May 4. 

Dr. Fretwell has been assistant profes- 
sor of education, teaching courses in 
higher education, at Columbia University 
from 1953 
time. In 1953-54 he 


to Hollis fe 


of Columbia University Teachers College. 


Teachers College 


present was also 
assistant Caswell, president 
This spring, effective the next academic 
vear, he was promoted to associate pro- 
fessor of education. 

He received the degrees of bachelor of 
arts with distinction in 1944 from Wes 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn. : 
master of arts in teaching in 1948 from 
Harvard University, and doctor of phi- 
losophy in 1953 from Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


Dr. Fretwell has been a staff corre- 


spondent with the Associated Press, 


U. S. Vice Consul in the American Em- 


bassy, Prague, Czechoslovakia; teacher 
of social studies in the public schools, 
Mass., 


lish in the public schools in Evanston, III. 


Brookline, and teacher of Eng- 


More recently he was administrative sec- 
retary of the John Hay Fellowships spon 
sored by the John Hay Whitney Founda- 
tion in New York City. 

He has written several articles, includ 
ing the book Founding Public Junior 
Colleges, published in 1954 

Dr. Fretwell is 32 years old, married 
and the father of two children. 


» 
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Higher 


until the 





Dr. i:lbert K. Fretwell, Jr 





First Aid for Animals 
ernest P. Walker, 
of the National Zoological Park, Smith 


assistant director 


sonian Institution, has written a manual 
First 


use in the classroom 


lid and Care of Small Animals tor 

\ll types of small wildlife, from young 
birds fallen from the nest to the flying 
squirrels pictured on the cover and other 
mammals, amphibians and reptiles, are 
covered in this comprehensive 46-page 
illustrated booklet which is being offered 
free to teachers on request to the Animal 
Welfare Institute, 270 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. 
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Teacher ‘Training in Summer Grows 


hv, ow rHAN YOO LIBERAL ARTS GRAD- 
i¥i uates are expected to enroll in in 
tensive teacher-training courses at private 
colleges and teacher-training colleges this 
summer. 
Last year the total enrollment was 854 
and the previous summer it was 802. 
Since the beginning of the summer 
training program in 1948, approximately 
3,500 liberal arts graduates have been 
prepared for the teaching profession. 
Commissioner of Education James E. 
\llen, Jr. has expressed his gratification 
that so many liberal arts graduates have 
elected to make teaching their career. 
The 


ot four 


program consists of a minimum 


summer sessions of professional 
and general courses taken within a six 
vear period, 

\ college 


the first summer of the program during 


graduate who will complete 
this coming summer will be eligible for a 


certificate to teach in the elementary 


grades, valid for one year, and may begin 
teaching in the public elementary schools 
in September 1956. The one-vear certifi- 


cate will be renewed for an additional 
year upon the completion of a second 
session and evidence of satis- 


summer 
factory teaching. Additional one-year re- 
newals not to exceed five will be granted 
upon evidence of continued study and 
teaching. 

The candidate will be eligible for the 
certificate valid for 


permanent form of 


elementary school teaching, provided he 
satisfactorily meets the minimum require- 
ments within the six-year period and 
provided there is evidence of satisfactory 
teaching. 

Following are the private colleges and 
State teachers col 


universities and the 


leges at which the training courses will 


be given this summer along with a table 


May 1956 


showing the number of new enrollees in 


1954 and 


1955 : 


Private Colleges and Universities 


EW ENROLLE! 

ST TIONS a sf 

Adelphi, Garden City 49 43 

College of Saint Rose, Alba \ 29 4] 

Cornell, Ithaca 21 0) 

Hofstra, Hempstead 4 56 

Syracuse Syracuse 77 79 
Wagner Lutheran, State 

Island 19 14 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo 10 4 

246 257 


State Teachers Colleges 


Brockport 60 57 
Buffalo 71 70 
Cortland 50 54 
Fredonia 12 16 
Geneseo 30 2] 
New Paltz 199 164 
Oneonta 124 124 
Oswego 27 15 
Plattsburgh 17 15 
Potsdam 12 Y 
608 545 

rOTAI 854 802 





( hanges in Names 

The Regents on May t approved the 
change of names for the following 
schools: Camillus High School, Camillus, 
Warner High School, Warners, and Split 
Rock High School, R. D. 2, Camillus, to 
\Vest High School, 
Camillus; Canajoharie High School, to 
School ; Monroe 


Genesee Central 
Canajoharie Central 
High School to Monroe-Woodbury Cen 
tral High School, Central Valley; 


Trade School, Yonkers, to Saunders 


Saun 
ders 


Trades and Technical High School. 


+e ie) 
44° 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 








V ocational Education for Girls 


a mie 7 

| Hl INCRI 
eoiven ft ve 
SIVCl Lt? Von 


was demonstrated at 


cussions held 


of the New York 
\rts 


Practical 


Citv April 11-14. Separate panels were 
devoted to training for practical nursing, 
for cosmetology and for the eedle trades 
In addition, vocational high school stu 
dents presented a fashion show featuring 
apparel made hy the girls 

‘Careers Unlimited ” was the theme of 
the entire convention, which was under 
the general guidance of Mildred C. Pas 
cale of New York City issociation pres 


\t the 
Wilson, 


forme 


tion, was presented the 


| 
tronal 


Service. 


Commissioner of 


\llen, Jr. spoke to ; 


7 
reviewed recel 


able etfect on 


function of e 


stated his be lie 


will assure 
Harvey 
State | 
Buffalo, spoke 
discussed the 


achieve a 


icteristic 


Representatives ot 


and labor 4 
tion meetin 


os 
s 
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annual banquet, Dr 


\ssociation 


education 
place 


ducational 


f that a 


“niversity 


career as an 


articipate ad 


ASING ATTENT 


tional education tor ¢g 


l several group dis 
luring the annual meeting 
: : 

State Vocational and 


ll New 


\ssociation 


| ew is \ 
educa 
\ Oca 


\leritorious 


Commissioner of 
\merican 


\ward for 


legislation and its 


Ee 


dueation 


lavor 


also indi 
state I* Depart 


"1)) ; its 
emphasis It 


| 
planning In 


~ 


more on 


educational financing he 


y 
~ 


| teach ne job 


COOK 
s 


forthcoming funds 


Rice, president of the 


College for Teachers at 


at the annual banquet and 


opportunity tor all to 


outstanding char 


if society in this country 


business, 


industry 


1 in numerous sec- 


\ ork 


enneatarunet 
vocational 


ection meetings on 


tion for student 


boy s 


selection programs in indus- 


trv and in the schools were discussed 
The cooperative work experience pro 
. . 1 1 } 
eram of vocational education was. also 
considered 
(suidance and recruiting for a wide 
variety of home economics careers were 


the home economics section 


technical 


graduates of 


meet college entrance require- 


programs 


ments was the basis for a discussion in 
the technical section on the relation ot 
high school technical programs to college 


engineering 


programs. 


\lso meeting he Industrial Arts 


were tT 


. delegates from in 


Steering Committee 


dustrial arts clubs of the State, and the 


\ssociation of Trade and Technical Ad 
nunistrators, local directors and super 
visors of vocational education and prac 


school and com 


actual dem- 


There were extensive 
1 


mercial exhibits as well as 


onstrations of potential laboratory and 


shop activities by students and teachers. 


Medallion for QOut 
Maxi- 


millian Komow, who is retiring from the 


The Association 
standing Service was awarded to 
New York City schools after 47 vears of 


He 


Vocational 


7 
received 
High 
\ward. 


Vocational and 


education also 
York ( 1ty 


\ssociation 


service to 
the New 
School Teachers’ 

The New 


Practical Arts Association is composed 


York State 


of teachers, administrators and teacher 


educators in industrial arts, trade and 


technical education, business and distribu 
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tive education, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics and adult vocational education 
The new association officers are: presi 


dent, John A. Storm, State University 
Teachers College at Oswego; vice presi 
dent, Ivan Griffin, Syracuse; secretary, 


Dolan, New York City 


treasurer, William Cunningham, 


Marguerite 


membership secretary, Seelig Lester 
New York City 
Next vear’s convention will be in Roch 


May 2 } 


ester 





State FFA Member Wins Honor 


AND HOLLAND PAT- 


N™ YORK STATI 
1 ent Central School have been 


a graduate from 


hon- 
ored by the selection of 
the course in yocational agriculture, 
Charles \W. Anken, to 
North Atlantic Region as one of the 1956 
United States group of four FFA mem 


the 


represent the 


bers in foreign exchange program 


with Great Britain. 
His select'un culminates excellent agri- 


cultural achievements in high — school 
work, practical application of his know] 
edge to the conduct of farming activities 
and leadership activities in his local FFA 
chapter, as well as in the State and na 
tional units. 

At 21 vears of age he has established a 
herd of 62 milking cows on the 312-acre 
farm which he rents. He has employed 
two farmhands to carry on his farming 
operations for the summer in order to 
take advantage of this opportunity. 

He was 
the State FFA, the 


gree, and was elected its president at the 


awarded the highest honor in 


Empire Farmer De 


annual meeting in 1952. He earned the 


greatest national honor, the American 
Farmer Degree, in 1954, and he was 
elected vice president, representing the 


North Atlantic the annual 


convention in Kansas City that vear. 


Region, at 


He will sail to and return from Great 
Britain on the Oueen Elisabeth, leaving 
New York on May 30, and embarking 
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from Southampton for the return trip on 


September 6. In Britain he will be living 
with farm families and working on their 


addition t 


farms, 1 » representing the 
United States at meetings of their Young 


Farmers’ Clubs 








SCHOOL LUNCH 








PARENTS in Lockport are students again as they eat a 


School Lunch Public 


ie. SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS DO 
J not grow like Topsy. 


result of combined and vigorous efforts 
staff 


They are the 


of the entire school and student 


body, with cooperation and _ friendly 


understanding of parents and other com- 
munity members who appreciate the pro- 
gram and its aims. Students may seem 
to be a captive audience but they are 
to purchase the 


under no compulsion 


noon meal served at school. Appetizing 
food served in an attractive manner by 
lunch workers is_ the 


cheerful school 


foundation of all lunch programs which 
properly serve the school and community. 
\n increased volume of business permits 
more economical management of the food 


service and a lower unit cost per meal 
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. _ 
school lunch 


¥ Relations 


By 
K. EvizABeETH LAMSON 
-lssistant in School Lunch Unit 


The school is established as an educa- 


tional institution. Any program within 


its walls is planned to contribute in some 


manner to positive learning. For this 


reason it is essential that the teaching 
staff and students be familiar with the 
lunch program and its many potentials as 
an educational laboratory. The meal 


pattern followed in menu-planning sets 
standards for a balanced meal meeting 
more than one-third of the child’s daily 
nutritional needs. When every classroom 
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teacher knows this fact, he may use the 


information as it is appropriate to in 


struction in his classes to encourage 
students of all ages to practice good food 
habits and to accept the meal served at 
school. 

about nutrition 


which is available is sparse and often mis 


Published information 


leading. Homemaking and health classes 


may stimulate interest in general im- 


provement of food habits by preparing 
information on this subject for items in 
local papers, talks at meetings of civic 
groups and radio and television programs. 
Omission from the lunch counter of mis- 

real 
When 


teachers, students and parents understand 


cellaneous items which offer no 


nutritional value is encouraged. 


the reasons behind this policy, it is readily 
accepted. 

Financing the lunch as a_ nonprofit 
program and 


keeping the cost 





at a rate which 


the majority of 


students can al 





ford 
skilled 


ment in purchas 


requires 
manage 
ing and utiliza 
tion of raw foods 
and use of labor 
and equipment. 
Data 
Federal 


concerning 
and 
State aid, re 
ceipts and ex- 
penditures and 
the value and 
sur- 


usage of 


plus foods will 
give community 
members greater 
comprehension 
ot the scope ot 
the program and 
make them real- 


ize that they are 
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a part ot it Thev will 


ested in knowing that many of 


‘tree ’ foods received are purchased with 


to help the 


needs of the 


special school lunch funds 


meet nutritional 


sche “ Is 


lunch. Comparison of costs of a similar 
meal served at home or packed and 


brought to school will indicate that the 


lunch prepared at school is a “ bargain.” 
This makes a practical project for arith 
metic classes. 

Parents are interested in school activi 
ties and children are proud to show and 


tell what they are doing. The practice 


of serving a characteristic school meal for 
meetings of parent and community groups 
is common. It is even more enlightening 
to invite a few adults at a time as paying 
lunch during 


guests at a regular school 


day. This participation provides an op 
portunity to observe the routine school 
teeta 


RESOURCE CENTER 


PUT BOOKS 











Pe 


POSTERS made m elementary classrooms encourage good food 


habits and good citizenship 


> , 227 
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PLANNING meals which they eat provides interesting learning 


Venands second graders. 


Opportunities fo) 


program and gives the ingenious teacher 
an opportunity to teach methods of writ- 
ing an invitation and host or hostess re- 
sponsibilities to a guest. Parents gain 
a greater tolerance for common problems 
of crowded facilities, noon-hour schedul- 
ing, limited menus and other administra- 
tive headaches when they have had this 
experience. In some instances, too, 
mothers have volunteered to help during 
the rush of serving. The feeling of be- 
longing to the team which is preparing 
and serving the meal results in a better 
understanding of problems involved and 
a greater willingness to encourage their 
children to accept less familiar foods and 


improve social behavior. 


People understand and are willing to 
cooperate in the activities in which they 
participate. Providing continuing in- 
formation to all groups concerning the 
nutritional and educational goals of the 
in the community de- 


lunch program 
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= 


mands careful planning and skilled ad- 


ministrative direction. They result in 
general satisfactions and improved qual 
ity of educational services offered by the 


community school lunch program. 





Named to ( ‘ommittee 


Commissioner of Education James E. 
\llen, Jr. 


Committee of the 


was named to the [Executive 


Interdepartmental 
Health Resources Board at its organiza- 
\pril 10. Named in addi- 
tion to Dr. Allen were Dr. Paul H. Hoch, 
Commissioner of Mental 


Hilleboe, Health 


sioner, and Raymond W. Houston, Com 


tion meeting 


Hygiene; Dr 
Herman E. Commis- 


missioner of Social Welfare. 
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— PERSONNEL CHOSEN FOR MERIT — —— RETIREMENT AT AGE 5SS-——- —— PAID SICK LEAVE — 


Job Opportunities 


In the State Education Department 


Supervisor of Mathematics Education experience as either (1) head of s 
hal ] - - } 
. ’ psi ological services program with on 
»erves as Department s authority on Yo ” , , , > ’ } 
: ‘ 2 2 more subordinate psychologists or (2) head 
teaching mathematics and is responsible for “eee : , 
: . of a school pupil personnel services program 
maintaining quality of statewide instruc- “oe : ; j 
- and two more years of protessional experi 
tional program in mathematics. Must have Aa : rie 
> +. . ence m psychology, guidance counseling of 
permanent certificate for supervising mathe- oad ; : , 
- \ York § bl school social work One vacancy Salary 
. ¢ > e , . - 2 y ) “ “> > ~ 
matics education in New York State publi $8 300 — $10,100 


secondary schools, 60 graduate hours includ- 
ing or supplemented by 36 hours in mathe 
matics (graduate or undergraduate), five . * 

years’ experience teaching mathematics 1 

secondary schools (including two years 1 

supervisory capacity) or three years’ experi- Associate in Elementary Curriculum 
ence teaching mathematics in secondary 
schools and two years teaching college 
mathematics, and either (@) one more year 
of mathematics teaching or (>) completion 
of requirements for doctoral degree with 
specialization in mathematics or (c) satis 
factory equivalent combination. One vacancy 


Salary $8,554 — $9,190 


\dvises elementary schools on curriculum 
matters, developes and prepares curriculum 
materials Requires master’s degree witl 
specialization in elementary education, five 
year's experience in elementary education in 
cluding one year in administrative or super 
visory capacity and ability in curriculum 
work shown by experience as regular con- 
sultant, research worker or committee mem 
ber in at least one important project in cur- 


IVANNY av INnOoss — — NOILILZIWOD HIV4s —— SBILINNLNOddO NOILOWOUd — 


* . 
riculum programs, materials or aids. Proj 
ect must have resulted in written document 
Assistant in Mathematics Education to which applicant contributed and that was 
; i ’ ‘a) used as basis for new or revised cur 
Represents Department in statewide super- — -jceylum programs or activities or (b) a cot 
vision of mathematics teaching. Must have | ¢trjbytion to curriculum literature on author 
permanent certificate for teaching mathe- ity of those sponsoring its preparatiot \d 
matics in New York State secondary — ditional education may be substituted for two 
schools, master’s degree including or sup vears’ experience One vacancy Salary 
plemented by 24 hours (graduate or under- 4 890 — $8 370 . F 
graduate) in mathematics and three years’ _n ; 
experience teaching mathematics in sec- 
ondary schools. Additional education may 9 ties 
be substituted for one year's experience 
One vacancy. Salary $5,660 $6,940 
ee mary m4 Assistant in School Nursing 
Performs field and office work in super 
- ee A vision and guidance of school nursing serv 


ices in local school systems Must have 
New York State registered professional 


Chief, Bureau of Psychological Services aoe sige 90 
nurse’s license, possess or be eligible for 


Saiuvivs aqooo — — 3SVauy4oN!I 


Responsible for planning and supervising permanent New York State certificate for 
Bureau of Psychological Services. Must school nurse-teacher, bachelor’s degree and 
have doctoral degree with specialization in | three years’ experience in school nursing 

' 
psychology, three years’ experience in psy- field \dditional education may be substi- 
chology: two years as a_ public school | tuted for one year’s experience One 
psychologist and one year of supervisory vacancy. Salary $5,660 — $6,940 
7 * 
Examinations for above vacancies July 7 \pplications 


accepted to June 8. For more complete information, applicatior 
forms and examination announcements, write to Examinations 
Division, State Civil Service Department, 39 Columbia St 


\lbany 7 


| —— PERSONNEL CHOSEN FOR MERIT — —— INSERVICE TRAINING — — WIDE VARIETY OF JOBS —- — GOOD SALARIES — — PAID SICK LEAVE 
—— NOILVYOVA Iwaseit— 


LIBERAL VACATION — — PERSONNEL CHOSEN FOR MERIT —-—— 5-DAY 37':-HOUR WEEK — 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 





‘Testing Teachers’ Eye Cues 


POCKET-SIZED BOOKLET EN- 


\ NEW 
d titled 20 Ouestions about Eye Health 


has been prepared by the Bureau ot 
Health Service, Division of Pupil VPer- 
sonnel Services. Intended primarily for 
use by teachers, school administrators, 


school nurse-teachers and other pupil per- 
sonnel staff, the booklet is filled with in- 
teresting and significant answers to 
questions most frequently raised concern- 
ing the vision of pupils and others: 

Why Is Vision Health So Important? 

\What Is Vision Health? 

Does Nutrition Have an Effect on the 
ves? 

Why Do We Have a Visual Screening 
Program ? 

\What about the Snellen Chart ? 

\Vhy Acuity 
Year ? 

Is Follow-up of Detects Necessary in 


Test for Visual Every 


Every Case? 

\What about Astigmatism Is It De 
tected by the Vision Test? 

\What about Tests for Color Vision ? 

What Can Promote 
Vision Health? 

Will Children Outgrow Cross-[ ves? 

Will All Visual Defects 
in Children ? 

\What about School Lighting ? 

What about Seating Arrangements ? 
Much Close Work Is Safe for 
Children’s Eyes? 

\What about Vision and Reading Readi 


Teachers Do To 


Glasses Cure 


How 


ness? 


What about Vision in Relation to 
Safety and to the Prevention of Acct 
dents ? 

What Should We Do about Eye Ac- 
cidents ? 
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By 
Jane A. MacCattum 
j 


eissistant mm 


Bureau of Health Service 


lision Conservation 


What about the Vision of High School 
Pupils ? 


Where Can | Get Advice or Assistance 


toward the Improvement of Any Aspect 
of My Vision Health Program ? 

These are the “20 questions.” How 
well would you know the answers? A 


good way to find out would be to look 
through this booklet, available in quan- 
tity from the Bureau of Health Service, 
Services, 
\lbany 1. 

let us look at one of the most impor 
tant questions: What 
To Promote Vision Health? 


f Pupil Personnel 


Division « 
State Education Department, 
Can Teachers Do 

Here is the 
answer 


answer given in the booklet, an 


¢ the careful attention of all who 


are concerned about the vision of children 


deservin 


and its proved important relationships to 
a child’s educational and personal adjust- 
ment and progress in school. 


rhe teacher is in a position to observe 


who are troubled by symp- 
chil- 


* farsighted ” ) 


children 


those 


toms of eye fatigue. Most younger 


dren are hyperopi or 


rhe power of accommodation (adjust- 


ment of focus) 1s usually so active in 


young children that normal hyperopia 


should not cause undue discomfort if 


proper attention is given to the amount 


of close work However, as tolerance 


varies with the general health and well 


being, it is necessary for the teacher con- 


alert for signs which sug- 


stantly to he 
gest that the 
work comfortably and that undue fatiga- 


child is unable to do close 
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bility, irritability or tension 1s resultn \ teacher observing su ‘ 





\lthough she is not, of course, in any and considering them in connect 
position to ny differential dia the total picture of adjust: t 
OSes ind there may be nally idjustment observed e 
liistalices € signihicance ot ¢ sibly mdicative ol Vis 
ditions observed in the classroom may not should make proper referral to t 
] 13] + + ] + } 
y readuy apparent, hevertieless Tine nurse-teacher s( 
teacher's observations can play an impor turther study 
wt part 1 iny total program ot Vis 
am: Su tions as red 
calt . 
requent  styes ire usuall\ s s t 
] sae] } o. _ . 1 ; 
Ci trons which the teacher may ob something is wrong ce « | ( 
. 2.8 2. ae i 
serve and which may possibly indicate It would be wise to seek yma 
visu diheulties include eel ‘ 
s parents d's 
1. Particularly slow progress in school eeneral health habits 
activities requiring reading or writ ; 
nk eve (Cepiden ( yuncty s l 
ing ability or other close work ’ ’ hd 
) 7 , aS , ighly communicable conditi ius } 
2. Histories of headache, nausea, dizzi : 8 : 
age: i hiterab virus | s col tu Cs 
ness, sensitivity to light and blurred 
severe § sitivity t i t and i ( 
Visio! : . ; . 
? . ' are so afflicted are very uncomitorta 
3. Crusts on eyelids, reddened eyelids, ar ae, : 
. : in school They should be reterred 
styes, watery eyelids, apparent dit- ’ ' 
z , > Reg the schoo urse-teacher r schoo Vs 
ficulty in coordination of the eyes er 5 , 
. ; cian and thence to the family 


4. Frequent attempts to brush away a 
blur . 
a a The vision health program of the 
: jue 12 eyelids o ‘ 
a Bureau of Health Service is but one 


18) Frequent stumbling or tripping over aspect ot its total pre ram, which 1s based 


is small objects on the knowledge that the physical well- 
7. Tendency to cry very easily or to hei fj , : ae 
: . . ? » Oo te Tr s closel mtery " 

become irritable when doing close - ng oF ews ry pup ' ee y Rees WOVEE 
nate with many other aspects of the total well 


8. Holding books close to the eyes; being of that child in school, an objective 


shutting one eye or tilting or thrus ' : 
RTE OME CYC OF tilting or thrust which health service intimately shares 
ing head forward when looking at . ci : ; ; 
with each of its sister services in pupil 
objects 


9. Inability to distinguish colors personnel 





Flick Addresses Health Educators 


Dr. Hugh M. Flick, Executive <As- In summarizing his talk on the broad 
sistant to Commissioner James E. Allen, aspects of education, Dr. Flick — said 
Jr., was the principal speaker at the an- “health and safety education must and 
nual Health Education Conference held will be an integral part of the total plat 
at the New York State University Col- for education.” 
lege for Teachers at Albany on April 12 Greetings were extended by Dr. Fred 
and 13. erick |. Moffitt, Associate Commissionet 
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Adult 


ISducation, and Dr. George H. Grover, 


for Elementary, Secondary and 
Director of the Division of Health, Physi 
cal Education and Recreation. 
Kighty-three participants representing 
systems in the State dis- 
Should Teach- 


many school 
cussed the theme * What 
ers and Administrators Know To Judge 
the Effectiveness of Health and Safety 
Education.” 

In all the study group sessions, the 
members emphasized that people who are 
responsible for health education in the 
schools should have a positive concept ot 
the program. They should understand: 
1. What 

general 
The total school health program 


FO od health in 


constitutes 


? 
3. The principles of health education 





+. The methods of health education 
5. The materials of health education 


; 


teachers of 


In addition to the above, 


I 


ealth, specifically, should know : 


1. The basic characteristics of the age 
groups which they are teaching 

2. The pupils’ needs relative to physi 
cal, mental and emotional health 

3. The special problems of the pupils in 
their classes 


Reports from the nine discussion 


groups, which included representatives 
from elementary schools, junior and 
senior high schools, teachers colleges, 


supervisors, coordinators and directors of 
health 
tors, will be made available to all who are 


programs and school administra 


imterested. 





Department Statt ( hanges 
Recent staff changes in the State Edu- 

cation Department include the following : 
EUGENE C. OGpEN received a perma- 


nent associate scientist 


(botany) effective February 10. 


promotion as 


RaLtpHu S. PALMER was permanently 
promoted as associate scientist (zoology ) 
effective February 10. 

\WittiAmM A. 


manent promotion as 


RircHie received a per- 


associate scientist 


(archeology ) effective February 20. 


Ciuinton F. KiLFoyLe received a per 


manent promotion as senior 


( paleontology ) effective February Zo. 


\pAM J. SZABEIT was provisionally ap 


pointed as senior mechanical 


effective April 12. 
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curator 


engineer 


Honor W oodrow Wilson 
Program ideas for observing in 1956 


f the birthday of 


the 100th anniversary « 
\\ oodrow \\ ilson are 
handbook prepared by the Woodrow Wil 


contained in a 


son Centennial Celebration Commission. 
\ brief biography of Wilson, a chronol 
ogy of the dates of the more important 
events of his career and quotations re- 
flecting his views on education and other 
subjects are included in the handbook. 
The commission urges schools to partici 
pate in the centennial celebration honor- 
ing the 28th President of the United 
States. 

The handbook and other materials are 
available on request from the Woodrow 
\Wilson 
sion, Interior Building, 
D> «. 


Celebration Commis- 


Washington 25, 


Centennial 
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HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 





Speech Correction Teacher’s Role 


W" REVER WE TURN IN THE WORLD 
‘Y today we see evidence of the impor Prepared by 

tance of effective communication. It is Joun E. Lent 

of increasing importance whether matters Associate in Education of Speech 
ot worldwide significance are involved, Handicapped 


whether we are considering the work of Bureau for Handicapped Children 


a State Education Department, a_ local 

school system, a business, a classroom - 

or, just about the most important matter A speech-handicapped child is one 
of all, a little boy or girl trying to com- whose speech so differs from average 
municate with those around him. For speech that it calls attention to itself, in 


these and many other reasons, teachers terferes with communication or causes the 


and all others interested in the best ad- speaker to be maladjusted 

justment and growth of children now Surprising as it might seem, speech 
have an increasing awareness of and con- handicaps constitute the largest category 
cern for the speech-handicapped child. of handicaps in our schools. The 1930 





A GROUP LESSON im speech correction 
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White House Con 
ference on Child 
Health and Protec 
tion stated that there 
were |,000,000 


speech-defective chil 


dren im the United 


States between the 
ages of 5 ind 1S 


\s a result of an ex 
tensive five-vear sur 
vey, Harold 1) 
Smith reported in 
January 21, 
1943, issue of // ygeta 
$4 OOO 000 


the 


chil- 
the United 


that 
dren in 
States were defec- 
tive in speech It 
Was estimated in the 
book The Four AMil- 
lion, the report of 

the 1950 White House Conference for 
Children and Youth of New York State, 
that there 117,000 speech-handi 


capped children in New York State. 


were 


To assist educators in meeting the 
needs of this large group of pupils, the 
State Education Department has under- 
taken a statewide appraisal of the situa- 
tion and is starting a new intensified pro 
gram of attention to speech handicaps. 
Two questions constantly raised by su- 
perintendents and principals regarding 
the Department's program are: Just what 
is speech correction : How does the 
speech correction teacher function in a 
school system ? 

Speech correction is the treatment of 
that speech which consistently deviates 
from the normal. It aims to improve the 
speech of individuals whose educational, 
emotional, vocational or social adjust 
ment and progress are adversely affected 
by their speech. In a school system the 


speech correction teacher serves. as 
teacher, supervisor and consultant within 


the framework of the existing school pro 
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WORKING with the cerebral palsied 


gram and according to the needs of the 
situation, 

The duties of the speech correctionist 
are many and varied. Let us investigate 
just how he serves as teacher, as consult 
ant and as supervisor. 

\s a teacher, the speech correctionist’s 
first duty is to locate those children in 
need of speech help. He does this through 
a screening test given to every child in 


every school in which he serves. Re 


ferrals from classroom teachers, special 


teachers or other school statf members 


assist him in finding children handicapped 
by speech defects. Both the screening 


test and a sensitizing of teachers and 


other schoo! staff to the need for referrals 
are necessary in a good speech diagnostic 
program in order to make sure that help- 
ful attention will be given to all needing it 
\s one example, there are many  stut 
terers who simply do not stutter in a test 
ing situation however much. stuttering 
may be handicapping them in the class- 
room or elsewhere. \fter the correction- 


ist has found those children in need of 
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Fr. IRI: N / S conte 


speech help, he selects those to be in 


cluded in his program on the basis ot 
seriousness of defects and ability to profit 
from instruction. 

Those selected are then arranged in 
groups according to school grade and na 
ture and degree of detects. Special pro 
vision is made in the program for those 
requiring individual instruction in addi 
tion to the group work. A group lesson 
will usually run about 30 minutes, while 
individual lessons usually take about 20 
minutes. The correctionist then begins 
the long process of giving direct instruc 
tion and help to these children. Indeed, 
the major portion of the speech correc 
tion teacher's time will be devoted to this 
direct instruction to pupils with speech 
defects. His survey, however, is never 
completed, as each vear he must test new 
admissions to the school and revise his 
waiting list (for unfortunately the inci 
dence of speech defects is so high that 
usually there has to be a waiting list). 

It is important that the speech cor 


rectionist prepare a case history for each 
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a. en _ ld , > } P I] 
with teache) On children’s Speech correction proovleiis 


child enrolled in the special speech cor 


rection program. Often a tape recording 


made at the beginning and end of speech 


instruction to note improvement i 


kept 


Phe speech 


as a part of this case history 


correction teacher prepares daily plans 


for each lesson, reports for parents, 


nurses, teachers, principals and super 


intendents, so that all may be informed 


as to the progress of each child and of the 
and materials for 


program as a whole, 


use by the classroom teacher to help her 


best assist the speech handicapped child 
\ scheduled “ conference period ” of a 
half hour each day is usually found in the 


program of a public school speech correc 


tionist. Here the correctionist fulfills his 
duties as a consultant. During this period 


he confers with the teachers and parents 
ot the children enrolled in the 


this 


correctiol 


program. In way, valuable history 
and insight are gained by the correction 
ist, and understanding, clarification and 
suggestions for aid are given to the par 
ents and the teachers. He also uses this 


period to refer the child to the proper 
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sources for physical, neurological or psy- 
chological examination which may have a 
bearing on the child’s problems. 

Although the speech correction teacher 
may have observed medical specialists 
performing diagnoses and had other medi- 
cally related experiences during his train- 
ing, he does not in schoolwork make 
medical or psychological diagnoses. In 
cases where he suspects problems needing 
diagnosis he refers the children to the 
school 


specialist through the 


When the specialist has 


proper 
nurse-teacher. 
completed his diagnosis it becomes his 
responsibility to inform the parents of 
the child’s The 


speech correctionist also serves as a con- 


additional problem. 


sultant to other specialists employed in 
He should 


work particularly closely with other pupil 


the school, at their request. 


personnel service staff members because 
many problems and many possibilities for 
effective cooperation are shared with these 
services. 

Although classroom teachers realize the 
need to do direct teaching in speech for all 
the children in their charge, they often 
believe they are not sufficiently trained 
to do so. It then becomes the duty ot 
the speech correction teacher to act in his 
role as supervisor by assisting his col- 
leagues in acquiring the necessary knowl- 
edges and skills to handle the speech area 
of the language arts program. He does 
this through conferences, inservice train- 
ing, workshops and actual demonstration 
lessons in the classroom. 

Kven though the speech correctionist 
functions as a supervisor for the speech 
part of the total educational program, he 
is aware that the principal is the co- 
ordinator of all activities within the build- 
ing. The speech correction program de- 
pends upon proper channeling and co- 
This 


requires sensitive and adequate two-way 


ordination with other activities. 
communication concerning the operation 


of the program within a given building. 
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TAPE RECORDINGS at the beginning 


and end of each term report progress 


made. 


The speech correctionist serves as a 
liaison officer between the school and the 
community by holding parent group and 
PTA 


the opportunity for describing the goals 


meetings. Such meetings afford 
and scope of the speech correction pro- 
gram, discussing speech defects and what 
parents may do regarding these defects, 
demonstrating speech activities and using 
appropriate films and recordings. 

The 


teacher, then, involves direct teaching to 


role of the speech correction 
children handicapped in speech, serving 
as a consultant to the school and commu- 
nity, and supervising and coordinating 
the educational team in helping the child 
in his search for better speech and better 
personal adjustment. In terms of the 
magnitude and importance of the prob- 
lem, one can scarcely be satisfied with less 
than such efforts in trying to see that the 
speech-handicapped children of this State 
have the fullest possible opportunity for 
growth through education. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 





New General Science Pamphlet 


| psmades OF A NEW. PAMPHLET 
| General Science —an Outline of the 
Scope and Content of the New Syllabus 
marks the beginning of the final phase of 
the general science course 
1947, 


phlet, a portion of the complete syllabus 


revision of 
which was started in This pam- 
now in preparation, is designed to aid 
administrators and teachers in adapting 
the program to their school situations. 
The General Science Handbook — Part 3, 
similar in format to the other popular edi- 
tions, will be distributed by the beginning 
of the 1956-57 school year. 

The rapid and accelerating growth of 
the applications of scientific discoveries 
has had such an impact on our civiliza- 
tion that a knowledge and appreciation 
of science is necessary, in varying degrees, 
for all pupils in order to discharge wisely 
their duties as citizens. It has also be- 
come increasingly evident that our na- 
tional survival depends, in part, upon the 
training of more scientists and engineers 
this 


adolescence, curiosity about things scien- 


to maintain progress. In_ early 
A sound general sci- 


this 


tific is at its peak. 
ence program designed to satisfy 
curiosity will whet the appetite for more 
advanced work and assure that a reason- 
able number of pupils will elect such 
courses. A poorly designed “ read about 
science’ program will so disgust the 
pupils that few will elect to continue 
along this line. The key to attracting 
more pupils to a career in science lies in 
the junior high school science program. 

In recognition of the varying needs and 
abilities of pupils, the pamphlet suggests 
ways to modify the scope and content for 


bright pupils and for slow learners. Of 
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special interest is the modification which 
defers for able pupils work in earth sci- 
ence until the ninth year. At that time, 


this 


advanced Regents course can be 


elected. The remaining three sciences, 
biology, chemistry and physics, may then 
be completed as a science major without 
the usual scheduling difficulties encoun- 
tered in the senior high school. 

In many schools, administrators are 
plagued with the difficulty of assigning 
teachers to general science whose previ- 
ous training is either in physical or bio- 
Although this situa 
and the 


logical science only. 
tion is undesirable number of 
instances should decrease with time, prac- 
tical suggestions to overcome the diffi- 
culty now are included in the general sci- 
ence syllabus. 

The new General Science Syllabus and 
The General Science Handbook — Part 3 
will complete the revision program. The 
handbook will contain suggestions for 
hundreds of experiments, demonstrations 
The 


books will be indexed according to topics 


and other activities. three hand 


and specific references will be made to 
activities for both slow and rapid learners. 
These many practical aids should be of 
considerable help in preparing local gen- 
eral science courses. 

Increasing use of scientific applications 
fields of nuclear 


in such antibiotics, 


energy and electronics has necessitated 


revision of the advanced sciences and the 
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inclusion of elementary concepts derived 


from these areas. Lack of additional time 


resulted in. the 


for this instruction has 


elimination of a tew traditional, but less 


necessary, areas in order to include the 


ame eget (OM 1] rs See 
new material rhe revisions allow Tic 
for optional enrichment material, some 


ieh 


of which mav be in those areas deleted 


from the required portions 
lhe revisions of the syllabuses in earth 
physics and chemistry are ap 


proaching completion and 


SEE TC 
preliminary 


1 
SC hools 


distributed to all 


outhny es were ) 

in the fall of 1955. The biology syllabus 
is in the early experimental stage and 
will be evaluated by several schools dur 


next school vear. Handbooks 


containing many suggestions for teachers 


are being prepared to accompany each 


li lewer areas with which 


svllabus he 


teachers may not be as well acquainted 
will be treated in considerable detail. 


/ ai th 


the outline for the 


Science 


state 


The bulletin serves as 


course being 
tested by a Regents examination in June 
1956. The physics and chemistry courses 
outlined will be effective in September 
1956 and will be first tested in June 1957. 

The revised courses place greater em- 
phasis on the understanding of scientific 


principles and less upon the memoriza- 


tion of isolated details. Although the type 


of questions on Regents examinations 


must change in order to evaluate this dif 


ferent emphasis, such change will be 


hon] 
gradual. 

The revision of svllabuses for the ad- 
vanced sciences raises the question as to 


the adequacy of present textbooks and 


equipment. The first question can only 


It ap 


v answered by the local schools. 
pears, however, that most textbooks pub 
lished within the past five years are gen 
erally satisfactory. It may be necessary 
to supplement these with some material 
periodicals Many 


that 


found in current 


will find some additional 


schools 
equipment is required. It is suggested 


that money be allocated for pur- 


chases this fall 


some 


after the science teacher 
has reviewed the handbook. 

There is also a growing demand from 
local non- 


schools tor help in preparing 


Regents courses in science. Suggestions 
for such courses are contained in U’sing 
published in July 1953. The 


will be 


Elects icity, 
second bulletin Using Chemicals 
distributed this spring. A series of bul- 
letins for many phases of physical and 
biological science is being planned for the 
future but these two can now serve as the 
framework of a sound non-Regents course 


in physical science. 





Citizenship Education Conference 


The first citizenship education conter 
ence sponsored jointly by the State Edu 


cation Department and a State University 


Teachers College was held at Cortland 
on \pril l4+. The social studies depart- 


ment of Teachers College at Cortland and 
the citizenship education staff of the De- 
partment cooperated to plan the program. 


Dr. Donald McCoy and Dr. Ralph Adams 
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Brown of the Cortland faculty were in 
general charge of arrangements. 

Nearly 100 teachers and administrators 
from a nine-county area attended the 
general sessions and the section meetings 
devoted both to subject 


which were 


matter and to methods and materials of 
instruction and evaluation in junior high 


school citizenship education. 
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Featured speakers were Dr. Howard Bates and Frederick Stutz of Cornel! 


Kk. Anderson, University of Rochester, University and the following secondary 


whose topic was “Goals Sought i school teachers: |.ois Bailev, Skaneateles 
Teaching the Social Studies,” and Dr. Carey Brush, Cortland; James Gleason, 
Charles R. Wilson, Colgate University, Oneida; Eunice Gardner, Hamilton; and 
speaking on “Some Impressions of the Grace Johnson, South New Berlu 
Middle East.” The purposes of the Cortland confer 
ducation Department personnel who — ence, which were largely derived fro 

participated in the program were Milton questionnaire sampling of teacher opi 
\V. Hamilton, Catherine Matthews, ion, included the definition of the needs ot 


Laura M. Shufelt, Victor Taber, William young people in the jumior high schoo 
(3. Tyrrell and Helena U. Whitaker. the demonstration of practical ways to 
\lso. participating in section meetings improve the teaching-learning process 
were Mary E. Cunningham of the New and the development of new viewpoints i 


York State Historical \ss ciation, ker] \. the social SCIeCNICEeS 





New English Supervisor Appointed 


Sige J. FREUDENREICH, NOW SUPER- 
visor of English in the Bethlehem 


Central Schools, Delmar, received a per 
manent appointment as supervisor of 
english education in the State Education 
Department effective August 2. He suc 
ceeds George \V. Norvell, who retired 
May 31, 1955. 

Supervisor of English in the Bethle 
hem Central Schools since 1946, Mr. 
Freudenreich has been responsible for 
curriculum planning, supervision of a 
staff of 15 teachers and the teaching of 


ha 


scholarship students. In addition he 
served as consultant to the State Educa 
tion Department in the preparation o! 
proposed standardized tests in’ English 
and has assisted in editing several De 
partment publications. From 1948 to 


1954 he was a member of the Regents 





Preliminary Committee and aided in the 


preparation of Kegents questions. He Mr. Freudenreich served in the Pacific 
was research assistant for the Kellogg with the 77th Infantry Division from 
Project, Harvard University, in 195] 1942 to 1946 and attained the rank of 
In 1947 he was research assistant for the — major He was awarded the Bronze 
Keimberg Salary Study. Star Medal 
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Prior to his Army service he was head 
of the English department at Saugerties 
High School from 1939 to 1942 and at 
Phoenix High School from 1937 to 1938. 
High School, 


Mr. Freudenreich received the degrees of 


A graduate of Hornell 


bachelor of arts from Cornell University 
in 1936 and master of arts from the Uni- 
versity of Texas in 1946. He has com- 
pleted requirements for his doctoral de- 
gree in education at Harvard University 
pending thesis approval. 

York State 
Teachers New York 
State New York 
State English Council, National Educa- 


He is a member of the New 
Association, the 
Speech Association, 
tion Association, Phi Delta Kappa and 
He served as president 
of the Eastern Zone 
New York State Teachers 


1952. 


Phi Kappa Tau. 
English Teachers, 
\ssociation, in 





Released Time Study 

The vast majority of school districts 
in New York State report released time 
for religious education, according to a 
survey recently completed by the Bureau 
of Statistical Services of the State Edu- 
cation Department. The study shows the 
extent to which the practice was followed 
as of November and December 1955. 

Omitting from consideration the ele- 
mentary districts, statistics indicate that 
the number of children released is 21 per- 
cent of the total enrollment in the State. 
The figure is 13 percent for New York 
City and 26 percent in the rest of the 
State. There is considerable variation 
among the different counties in the per- 
centage of children released, ranging from 
8 percent in Nassau to 8&0 percent in 
Clinton and Franklin Counties. 

A table showing county figures is avail- 
able from the Bureau of Statistical Serv- 


1ces 
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Building Plans Ap sroved 
& PI 


Upon recommendation of the Division 
of School Buildings and Grounds, Com- 
\llen, 


Jr. approved the following plans for new 


missioner of Education James EF. 

school buildings and major additions dur- 

ing the month of March 1956 

Kenmore, Eric new Herbert ( 

Hoover Junior High School, $3,176,500 
New 

tary 


$592,600 


County, 


Berlin, Chenango County, new eleme: 


shop building and bus garage, 


school, 
Phelps, Ontario County, additions and alter 
tions to elementary school, $558,610 


County, additions and 


Valley 


Arlington, Dutchess 


alterations to Pleasant Elementary 
School, $318,500 
Massena, St 


Jefferson Elementary School, $338,800 


Lawrence County, addition to 


County, addition and 


high school, $610.06 


Falconer, Chautauqua 
alterations to junior-senior 
Washington 


and alterations to central school, 


County, additr 
$195,000 
North Ele 


addi- 


Greenwich, 


Orange County, new 


$1,599,670: 


Newburgh, 


mentary School, elementary 


tion to South Junior High School, $879,876: 
addition to Newburgh Free Academy, $496,770 
Tonawanda, Erie County, additions and 


alterations to Kibler High School, $535,680 
Corning, Steuben County, new Beaver Valley 
Elementary School, $422,000 
Stockbridge Valley, Madison 
tion and alterations to central 
Babylon, Suffolk County, additions to Baby- 
$495 000 
Oak 


County, addi 
school, $415,000 


lon Memorial Grade School, 


Plainview, Nassau County, new Drive 


Elementary School, $1,138,000 


| 


Grand Gorge, Delaware County, additions and 


alterations to central school, $220,000 





Library W orkshop 

A workshop on the junior high 
library will be held at the State Univer- 
sity College for Teachers at Albany from 
July 16 to July 29. The 


two semester hours of credit. 


sch ol 


course carries 
For fur- 
ther information write to Department of 
College 


Librarianship, State University 


for Teachers. Albany 3 
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New Laws Attect State Schools 


Laws Relating to Taxation and Finan- 
cial Administration 

Chapter 271 amends section 3517 so as 
to make express the present provisions of 
the law requiring the return of uncol 
lected taxes to the county no later than 
the date required for the return of the 
uncollected taxes to the county. 

Chapter 483 amends section 1723-a so 
as to authorize the investment of general 
fund moneys in special time deposit ac 
counts in, or certificates of deposits 
issued by, banks and trust companies, as 
long as such account or certificate is paya- 
ble within such time as the proceeds are 
needed to meet expenditures involved, 
and provided that such account or certifi- 
cate must be secured by a pledge of obli 
gations of the United States of America 
York. 


Chapter 616 amends and repeals vari- 


or of the State of New 


ous sections of the Tax article (71) in 
relation to the procedure by which certain 
utility corporations had to be notified of 
school taxes through the 


their county 


treasurer. This procedure is eliminated 


in faver of direct notification by the 
school district tax collectors in the same 
manner as nonresident taxpayers are now 
notified. 

Chapter 672 amends section 3527 so as 
to substitute November 15 for December 
1 as the date required for the return of 
uncollected taxes to the county (see also 
chapter 271, supra). 


Chapter 915 amends section 60.10 of 


the Local Finance Law under which a 
school district may to a limited extent 


borrow from a bank even though an 
officer or employ ee of the school district 
is an officer, director or stockholder of the 
bank. The limitation of $20,000 for notes, 


and $20,000 and $40,000 for bonds, is 
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raised by this chapter to $40,000 for notes 


and $40,000 and $60,000 for bonds, 
respectively 
Legislation Relating to School Dis- 


tricts within Cities 
Chapter 131 amends section 1526 in 
relation to the procedure establishing en 


larged city school districts. Che amend 


ment mandates the Commissioner of Edu 


cation to divide the outside area which is 
slated for consolidation with the city 


district into school election dis 


This 


the outside area to 


sche “ )] 


tricts. will permit the qualified 


voters of vote close 
to their homes in a manner similar to that 
provided in the formation of central school 
districts by the so-called alternative vot 
ing procedure. 

Chapter 266 (effective July 1, 1956 
requires certain information relating to 
mentally handicapped children and_ their 
defects to be included in the school census 
districts other than those 


in city school 


of New York, Butfalo and Rochester 


Laws Relating to Retirement 

Chapter 26 extends to July 1, 1957, the 
provisions of subdivision 5 of section 503 
1102) 


return of retired teachers to active service 


(formerly section permitting the 

Chapter 45 amends section 511, in rela 
tion to disability retirement, and extends 
the effectiveness of the existing definition 
of “final average salary contained in 
subdivision 4+ of this section to July 1, 
1957. 

Chapter 159 amends subdivision 4 of 
erroneous 


section 501 by correcting an 


statutory reference. 

Chapter 212 amends subdivision 3 of 
section 507 by authorizing the custodian 
of the funds of the retirement system to 
delegate his duties as treasurer to a 


properly bonded person. 
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amends Various provi 


Education Law. 


It provides an increase in the retirement 


allowance receivable by members of the 
leacher Retirement System, 
where a member elects to contribute an 


additional amount in order to qualify for 
an increased pension for total services in 
excess of 25 vears, not exceeding 10. The 
additional cost is to be borne partially by 
the teachers and partially by the school 


The 


quired are not pavable until July 1, 


districts added contributions re 
1957 
iat 


Chapter 732 amends 2 of 


subdivision 2 ot 
section 511-b in relation to the acceptance 
of employment by retired teachers as sub 
stitute teachers or in the adult education 
program of any school district. The chap 


ter raises the maximum compensation 
which a retired member may earn from 
$1,500 to $1,800 in calendar 


any year, 


without loss or suspension of retirement 
7 x 
allowance 

Chapter 824 \pril 1, 
amends the so-called Supplemental Pen 


that 


(ettective 1956 


sion Act by providing in computing 


eligibility additional annuity pur 


chased by the 


any 


member pursuant to the 


provisions of section 516 of the Educa 
tion Law is not to be included. 
Chapter 845 (effective April 1, 1956 


amends the Supplemental Pension Act in 


various respects. 


Legislation Relating to Higher Edu- 
cation 


Chapter 111 (effective April 1, 1956 


establishes 1,200 additional \War Service 


Scholarships for Veterans who were resi 


dents of this State both at the time of 


entry into the armed forces and at the 


date of application for the scholarship, in 
the amount of $350 a vear for four years 
Chapter 208 amends the State Finance 


Law so as to make it possible to transfer 


certain funds between institutions of the 


State University. 


May 1, 


amends section 5/03 so as to increase the 


Chapter $80 ( effective 1956 


University 


from 18 to 22 members. 


( hapter 67 | pr vides tor a real estate 


transaction between the | ong Island Col 


lege Hospital and the State University 
Downstate Medical Center 


\pril 1, 1956 


( hapter 7YS (effective 


adds new section 609-¢ providing 500 
State scholarships in engineering and 


other scientific courses of study approved 


by the Regents. Two hundred fifty of 


such scholarships are designed for resi 
New York Citv, 


residents of other parts of the 


and 250 for 
ach 


scholarship entitles its recipient to $500 


cents ot 


tate 


per vear until the completion of study 
leading to the first degree in engineering 
or other scientific study, not to exceed 


hive years No one may receive at the 
same time such a scholarship and any 
other scholarship granted by the State. 
The chapter authorizes the Regents to 
he consideration of financial 


The 


been appropriated for the 


proy ide for t 


need of the applicants sum ot 
$250,000. has 
first vear of this program 


Chapter 890 (effective July 1, 1956) 


adds another new section 609-c and estab 
lishes 30 State scholarships for advanced 
protessional education in nursing hese 


will be awarded annually to persons who 


are residents of the State and are regis 


tered professional nurses duly licensed in 


this State for attendance at any college, 


university or professional school in this 
State appreved for the purpose of ad 
vanced education in teaching or adminis 


scholarship en 
rhe 


sum of $22,500 is appropriated for the 


nursing. ‘The 


tration of 
titles its holder to $750 for one vear 


purposes of this chapter. 


Miscellaneous Legislation 
(effective July 1, 1956 
$206. in 


pointment of pupils to institutions for the 


Chapter 347 


] 


unends section relation to ap 
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blind so as to Live 


instruction of the 
more flexibility in the distribution of ap 
pointments between the existing schools 

Chapter 525 eliminates the maximum 
ot $20 per week heretofore applicable for 
maintenance of vocational rehabilitants 

Chapter 619 provides for a real prop 
erty transaction between the Long Island 


\gricultural and Technical Institute and 


the Long Island Lighting Company 


Chapter 635 (effective for the most 


part July 1, 1956) amends the Executive 


Law and the Youth Commission Act 1 
various ways. The chapter establishes a 
permanent Youth Commission and sub 
stantially incorporates the present pro- 


Commission Act 


Youth 


insofar as they relate to school districts 


visions of the 


Chapter 738 repeals and reenacts sec 


tion 4209, relating to children who are 


both blind and deaf, by raising the amount 
available for the instruction of such chil 
dren in institutions outside of the State 
from $1,000 to $1,500 and by making the 
provisions of subdivision 2 permanent 

Chapter SOS (etfective July 1, 1956) 
+408 by 


that 


eliminating the 
intelli 


amends section 


requirement children with 
gence quotient of less than 50 have a men 
tal age of at least three years in order to 
empower school districts in their discre- 
tion to maintain special classes for such 
authorizing contracts 


children and by 


with county vocational education and ex 
tension boards for the education of such 


children. 
Chapter 812 (effective April 1, 1956 
establishes pilot diagnostic and parent 


counseling centers for mentally retarded 
children under the the 
Mental Health 


priates $90,000 for this purpose. 


jurisdiction of 


Commission and appro- 


? 


Chapter 838 


1957 ) 


(etfective February a 


establishes Youth Courts as divi 
sions of County Courts and the Court of 
the City of New 


General Sessions of 


York. 
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. ‘ 

(| upter SOY (effective Kebri l 
1957) amends various statutes in re 
: : 

tion to the subject matters covered b 

chapter 838. This includes subdivision 1 

ot sectio 3227 whicl Is ale cle to 

clude Youth Courts in the list courts 


having concurrent jurisdiction with (¢ 


dren's Courts to hear, trv and determine 


charges of violations of the Compulsor 


education Law 


Laws of Local Application 


liisicrdai 


Chapter 171 authorizes a special proce 


dure for the acceptance of partial tax 

; ulins win _— 
payments where parcels Nave cecnl sub 
divided, for the school year 1955—56, in 


District 


Chapter 16 extends the time for the 


exercise of an option by the | l of lhy 
i > i all LOT) 1 VOATAG OT eau 
District of the 


cation of the City School 


lands 


na ’ | 
and owned 


Batavia to purchase certain 


located in the City of Batavia 


) } 
Bufha Oo 


Chapter 332 annexes certain territory 


School District o 


ot the City 
ot Buttalo to Union Free School District 


Town of Tonawanda 


authorizes the 
School District No. 1 


of Delhi etc. to exchange 


Chapter Q5 
Delhi and Central 
ot the Towns 


certain real property 


Hi mpstead 

Chapter 18 ratifies the consent of Union 
District No. 1, 
Hempstead, to a boundary alteration with 


School District No. 21 of the 


Free School Town of 


Union Free 


same town 


> .29 
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Cs 

Chapter 175 iwthorizes the board ot 
trustees of the James Prendergast Library 
\ssociation of Jamestown to lease cet 


tain pre percy 


Chapters 324, 325 and 32 
boundaries of the Citv of Middletown and 


] 


boundaries of the Citv School Dis 


trict of the Citv of Middletown by annex- 
ing thereto portions of the Town ot Wall 


kill. 


Wonroce County 


Non-Real 


Board 


Chapter 893 amends the 


estate Tax Act by authorizing the 


the County 


of Supervisors of v of Monroe 


t 


instead of at 


t 


to impose a sales tax, the 


rate of 2 percent, at the rate of 3 percent 
Vew 
Chapter 


York City 
$18 amends subdivision 1 of 


section 4606 by adding the State Indus 


trial Commissioner and the Chairman of 


the Workmen's Compensation Board as 


ex officio members to the New York City 


\dvisory Board for Vocational and Ex 
tension Education 
Chapter $55 (effective \pril 1, 1956) 


New York City Administra 


Community College and their member 
New York State 


tirement System and the New \ 


:mployees Retirement System 


ship in the leachers Ire 


ork City 


Chapter 556 amends subdivision 
section 2554 in relation Lo ten 
York City cafeteria personne 

Chay section 6206-a 
in relation to tenure in the New York 


City Community College of Applied Arts 


- SQ5 1,] 
iter SYD adds a 


new 


and Sciences 
New York 
relation to acceptance of public employ 


the 
Tile 


certain retired members of 


York City 


ment by 
Teachers Retirement 


Svstem 


Chapter 895 amends section 6214 i 
1 _— ’ 
relation to salary schedules for college 


I] jurisdic 


Board ol 


eges under the 


staffs in the co 
York City 


ion of the New 


| lighe r Eeducati Nn 


Chapter 866 amends the special act re 


lating to the Coburn Free Library in the 


“11 4 - - 
village ot Owego, in various respects. 


Chapter 816 extends the boundaries of 


the City of Rochester and the boundaries 


the Citv School District of the City of 


portion 


Rochester by annexing thereto a | 


of the Town of Irondequoit 





District Superintendent Hopkins Dies 


William Cyril Hopkins of Wells, su 


perintendent of schools of the sole super 
visory district, Hamilton County, died 
May 3. He was 50 years old 


Prior to his election as district super 
1943, he Holland 


Patent High School, was principal of the 


intendent in taught at 
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junior high school Boonville 


ant principal of Wells High School 


and assist 


\ graduate of Colgate University in 
1926, Superintendent Hopkins earned a 
master of arts degree in education from 
State 


\lbany in 


University College for Teachers at 
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Kit Pre ared for ‘Job Rush’ 
Pp 


i ie ATTENDANCE UNIT, BUREAU Ol 2. Inform the students on the 1 
. ° e ° ° ° ] + } + 1] 1 $s yrine 
Guidance, Division of Pupil Per cedures to be followed in securing 


; employment certificate 
sonnel Services, is cooperating again this ' 


epry y s+} tha Stot Yepar . ‘ . ; : 
pring with the State | epartment ot 3. Make adequate plans for issuing 
labor in the preparation of a “ Labor employment certificates during the \ 
Wit.” This kit will be distributed to all cation period 

superintendents of schools and to all 


+. Inform the community, especially 


senior and junior high school principals, , i 
1 woe , ] irents and employers, about the types 
and contains information concerning em a : » of , 
ct ntormation concert Ne . of certificates issued and the conditions 
ployment and employment certification of eligibility for eacl 
It also includes suggestions for inform 
ing parents and employers about the laws School administrators and certificating 
affecting employment. officers may secure assistance in employ 
' ont mabinans % pieciiiiiieed —— 
Local schools are urged to plan for the Ment problems by communicating with 


“oe ’ ‘ t t lepartment , or red 
annual “ job rush” that begins just prior the State Department of Labor, Alfred 
to the end of the school term. Four points | mith State Ofhee Building, 

° - NY) tr +7 -| ‘ 
stressed by the Attendance Unit are: or SO Centre Street, New York City 
lor information on employment certifica 
1. Advise students to confer with the 


; . ‘ tion, they may call or write the At 
school counselor for pointers on select ; 5 

s tendance Unit in the State Education 
\ 


ing a job, applying for a job and at 


tudes while on the job. Department 





Superintendent Robert H. W iles Dies 

Robert H. Wiley, son of Dr. George Central districts have beet set uy 
M. Wiley, former Associate Commis before but tl 
up any better than the one which is 


the handiwork of Bob Wile, Ver\ 


iy have never been se 


sioner of Education, died on April 17 


Spring Valley, Rockland County. i arc ge ; 
- - probably there are tew people, outside 

was 45 years old \ graduate of Union | . | 
‘ = eae _ i _— re the protession, who have a complet 
College, he had been superintenden ol comprehension ot the SCOpK ot mtorr 
schools in Spring Valley for seven year: mation Bob Wiley had to have on the 


tip of his tongue at an instant’s notice 


during the vears he was steering toward 


iS t 


; 


Before that he had been principal ot 


Bridgehampton High School, Babylon 5 cecal distsia: then tenend o tend 
High School and Henderson Central issue. then a tremendous constructiot 
School program 

The Nyack Journal News, m comment The Rockland County School Execu 
ing on Mr. Wiley’s death, said in part: — tives Association has set up the Robert H 


Robert H. Wiley carved out, in the Wiley Memorial Fund, to honor the late 


SIX years he Was superintendent of uperintendent by providing a scholarship 
schools in Spring Valley and then in 
Ramapo Central District No. 2, a 


fund for his youngest son, William, who 
: 1 < id 
gigantic piece of work for one man. '5 NOW seven years Old 


S 
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Film Round-Up No. 13 Guidance 


\ revision and enlargement of the 1950 
publication of the same title, this manual 
provides a list of motion picture film: 
and filmstrips relating to occupational in- 
formation, general guidance, inservice 


training and community guidance. 


Industrial Arts Syllabus in General 
Electricity 

Industrial Arts Syllabus in General 
Printing 

These syllabuses have been organized 
by industrial arts teachers in New York 
State under the direction of the Division 
of Industrial Education for use in the 
secondary schools. The courses are flex- 
ible and may be adapted to conditions 
found in industrial arts shops in city, 
village and rural central schools. The 
content of instruction contains material 
for an 18-week course on the comprehen 
sive shop level and a 36-week general unit 
course for senior high school pupils. The 
syllabuses have been planned to satisfy 
the wide range ot abilities, experiences 
and interests of young people. Projects 
and experiments are suggested, forms of 
pertinent records are recommended and 
suggestions for outside preparation are 
made. 

The syllabuses have been distributed to 
junior and senior high schools, directors 
of vocational education and supervisors 
of industrial arts throughout the State. 
Two other outlines in general’ ceramics 
and general wood are in preparation. 


Services for Educable Mentally Re- 
tarded Children in New York 
State 


\ guide for the organization and opera- 
tion of special classes tor educable men- 
tally retarded children, this contains a 
series of questions and answers about 
problems raised by these children and 
public school programs for them. Cate 
gories under which the questions are listed 
include: need for special services; inci 
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dence or frequency of mental retardation ; 
selection of pupils for special class place- 
ment; parent conferences; legislation ; 
regulations of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; classroom and equipment; cur- 
riculum; organization for most effective 
instruction ; pupil promotion ; relationship 
ot special class pupils to total school pro- 
gram and relationship of special class 
teachers to the total school program. 
The booklet was prepared by the Bu- 
reau for Handicapped Children of the 
Division of Pupil Personnel Services. 


The World of Science 

This leaflet, prepared by the Bureau of 
lementary Curriculum Development, is 
a revised list of books on scientific sub 
jects of special interest to boys and girls. 
\lso indicated are the grades in which the 
book has been most enjoyed by children 


Checklist of Books and Pamphlets 
in the Social Sciences 


This is a complete list of books and 
pamphlets available at the New York 
State Library in the field of social sciences, 
including anthropology, economics, phil- 
osophy, political science, psychology and 
welfare. It is expected that use of the 
checklist will simplify interlibrary loan 
procedures. Also, by consulting this list, 
many libraries may save the expense of 
buying costly or infrequently used books, 
secure in the knowledge that they may 
be obtained in Albany. 

The publication is a pilot project and 
if found useful, library officials contem- 
plate a complete catalog of all State 
Library holdings. 

The checklist has been distributed to 
public libraries and college libraries in 
New York State 





Dr. William N. 


Commissioner for the State Museum and 


Fenton, Assistant 


Science Service, was made a fellow of 


the Rochester Museum on May 11. 


Bulletin to the Schools 
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PRESENTING THE FOUR ALLENS — Dr. and Mrs. James E. Allen, Jr. with 


their two children, James E. Allen III and Judith Pell Allen, pose at the dinner 


given during the Convocation events in Albany. 
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